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ANCIENT IRISH PRAYER TO THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Wall of the Irish Folklore Commission 
for drawing our attention to this old Irish prayer, which, as he says, 
“though it may not be so Irish or as old as was once thought, is very 
beautiful.” 

O great Mary, 

Mary, greatest of Marys, 

Most great of women, 

Queen of the angels, 

Mistress of the heavens, 

Woman full and replete with the grace of the Holy Spirit 

Blessed and most blessed, 

Mother of eternal glory, 

Mother of the heavenly and earthly Church, 

Mother of love and indulgence, 

Mother of the golden light, 

Honour of the sky, 

Harbinger of peace, 

Gate of Heaven, 

Golden Casket, 

Couch of love and mercy, 

Temple of the Divinity, 

Beauty of virgins, 

Mistress of the tribes, 

Fountain of the gardens, 

Cleansing of sins, 

Washing of souls, 

Mother of orphans, 

Breast of the infants, 

Refuge of the wretched, 

Star of the sea, 

Handmaid of God, 

Mother of Christ, 

Abode of the Godhead, 

Graceful as the dove, 

Serene like the moon, 

Resplendent like the sun, 

Destruction of Eve’s disgrace, 

Regeneration of life, 

of women, 

ief of the virgins, 
Garden inclosed, 


Fountain sealed, 
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Mother of God, 

Perpetual Virgin, 

Holy Virgin, 

Prudent Virgin, 

Serene Virgin, 

Chaste Virgin, 

Temple of the Living God, 

Throne of the Eternal King, 

Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit, 

Virgin of the root of Jesse, 

Cedar of Mount Lebanon, 

Cypress of Mount Sion, 

Crimson rose in the land of Jacob, 

Fruitful like the olive, 

Blooming like the palm, 

Glorious son-bearer, 

Light of Nazareth, 

Glory of Jerusalem, 

Beauty of the world, 

Noblest born of the Christian people, 

Queen of life, 

Ladder of Heaven, 

Hear the petition of the poor ; spurn not the wounds and 
the groans of the miserable. 

Let our devotion and our sighs be carried through thee to 
the presence of the Creator, for we are not ourselves worthy of 
being heard because of our evil deserts. 

O powerful Mistress of heaven and earth, wipe out our 
trespasses and our sins. 

Destroy our wickedness and depravity. 

Raise the fallen, the debilitated, and the fettered. Loose 
the condemned. Repair through thyself the transgressions of 
our immorality and our vices. Bestow upon us through thyself 
the blossoms and ornaments of good actions and. virtues. 
Appease for us the Judge by thy prayers and thy supplications. 
Allow us not, for mercy sake, to be carried off from thee among 
the spoils of our enemies. Allow not our souls to be condemned, 
but take us to thyself for ever under thy protection. 

We, moreover, beseech and pray thee, O holy Mary, to 
obtain, through thy potent supplication, before thy only Son, 
that is, Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, that God may 
defend us from all straits and temptations. Obtain also for us 
from the God of Creation, the forgiveness and remission of all 
our sins and trespasses ; and that we may receive from Him 
further, through thy intercession, the everlasting habitation of 
the heavenly kingdom, through all eternity, in the presence of 
the saints and the saintly virgins of the world ; which may we 
deserve, may we enjoy, in saecula saeculorum. Amen. — 
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THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES—II 


JOHN P. SWEENEY 


wrt is the Church doing to meet this situation ?! The 

answer has in part been given : she is fighting vigorously, 
calmly, confidently by prayer and action. The vast and varied 
. machinery of the N.C.W.C. has already been long in the field. 
The frank exposé of her comparative strength and weakness and 
of the obstacles confronting her as indicated above, is the 
result of careful investigation on the part of her zealous and 
clearsighted leaders. The object is to clear the ground, to 
enlighten both clergy and laity as to actual conditions, to 
stimulate them to greater efforts and more intelligent and 
intensive participation in Catholic Action. The present time in 
the mind of the American Hierarchy, in full accord with the 
earnest desires of the Holy Father, calls for a fuller and richer 
development of Christian living, a deepening of Catholic life 
among clergy and laity as the one great safeguard and solution. 

In particular, two aspects of Catholic Action may be 
instanced as spearheading the Church’s line of attack and 
defence namely, the Family Apostolate and Catholic Rural Life 
Crusade. 

It is evident that true Christian home and family life is 
vital to the Catholic Church. The modern world has wrought 
havoc with both. Secularism has made inroads even into 
Catholic homes. Hence the dire need for the Apostolate of the 
Family. Starting from “ the constant writing and’ speaking on 
the Christian family over the past few decades’ by pioneers 
like the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., the movement has 


tDescribed in previous article, ‘“‘ The Furrow,” July, 1951, pp. 445-457. 
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become a highly organized national organization. It forms an 
integral part of the Family Life Bureau of the N.C.W.C. which 
was established by the U.S. Bishops immediately after the 
issuance of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 
To assist in developing a programme of action, the Bureau 
established the National Catholic Conference on Family Life 
with Diocesan Directors throughout the country, and enlisted 
the co-operation of the various Catholic Action groups already 
existing in the dioceses. Notable among these agencies are the 
Councils of Catholic Women, established by the N.C.W.C. on 
national and diocesan levels. In this way the work of the 
Apostolate is brought into the parishes and gradually and 
ultimately into the individual home. 

Besides directly combating birth control by the written 
and spoken word, and striving by Social Action to relieve 
economic and other conditions that favour the evil, the activities 
of the Family Apostolate may be summed up as follows : 

The dissemination of the Christian principles and ideals of 
marriage and family life ; the re-introduction or encouragement 
of religious practices, inspirational activities and family interest 
in the home ; preparation for marriage and family life. 

Father Schmiedeler makes particular mention of the growing 
practice of family retreats, the Family Holy Hour and the 
Family Rosary. His article in December, 1950 issue of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review (The Family Apostolate Finds Its 
Groove) to which we are indebted for much pertinent information, 
contains an account of one phase of the apostolate as developed 
by two zealous priests in the Archdiocese of San Antonio, Texas. 
A brief outline of it here may serve to illustrate the spirit of the 
movement as a whole. Groups from five to twelve married 
couples, with a priest as Spiritual Moderator, form what are 
called Holy Family Guilds. The members of each guild meet 
twice monthly in each other’s home on a rotating basis. 
“ Business ’’ and social meetings alternate. Discussions revolve 
around marriage, the family and child care. Special lectures on 
conferences are sometimes sponsored for all the:member-units 
of the city wide federation forming the Association of Holy 
Family Guilds. The reasons for the encouraging success of the 
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movement are given by Father Rihn (one of the Priest pro- 
moters) as “the great and unexploited hunger of so many 
young married couples to know and discuss the richer meaning 
of Christian marriage and family living,” their eagerness “ for 
simple, innocent recreation shared together with their own kind 
and in the atmosphere of the home; the fact that it is not 
superimposed but comes largely from the members themselves.” 
A final passage from Father Rihn’s report is worth quoting; 
“They (the young Catholic couples) are sincerely convinced 
that conjugal love is sacred, that divorce and infidelity are 
grossly evil, that parenthood is to be their crowning glory. 
They want sincerely to live those convictions. But all too soon 
after marriage they learn that they cannot remain true to their 
ideals without the risk of becoming ridiculous misfits in the 
pagan world in which they move. They will compromise only 
with the greatest reluctance. Given the opportunity to form 
part of an intimate group that cherishes their ideals instead of 
mocking them, they are more grateful than words can convey. 
They find stamina in the discovery that they have comrades 
who believe as they believe. They stand shoulder to shoulder, 
encouraging each other, and take to their respective homes the 
comforting re-assurance that the Christian family ideal is 
possible and that others are with them in the struggle to attain 
it.” 

It will not be possible to detail here the manifold activities 
of this timely Apostolate, or even to list all the Catholic Action 
organizations that have their part to play inthe work. Father 
Schmiedeler commends, amongst others, the Legion of Mary. 
Significantly too, the American Ecclesiastical Review (published 
by the Catholic University of America) in the February issue 
carried an extremely practical article by Bishop Helmsing, 
Auxiliary of St. Louis, entitled The Technique of the Legion of 
Mary. The same issue contained also an account of the Jocist 
movement. Agencies such as the Legion of Decency (giving the 
moral rating of moving pictures) and the National Council for 
Decent Literature have obviously an important place in the 
general campaign. There is good organized work being done in 
over a hundred Catholic Colleges and Universities, in Newman 
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Clubs, and even in the high and elementary schools. Particular 
mention should be made of the Schools for the Lay Apostolate, 
one for Women at Grailville, Ohio, and for Men at Herman, 
Pennsylvania, where a full year’s course of spiritual and intellec- 
tual training is given, as well as summer courses and week-end 
lectures, on Catholic Action. ‘ Nowhere,” says Father | 
Schmiedeler, ‘‘ Nowhere is there evidence of flagging interest or 
retrogression ’—he himself, we might add, being the very 
embodiment of indefatigable zeal in his constant writing, 
lecturing and organizing. The family problem is not yet solved, 
of course. As the pamphlet on the Apostolate of the Family 
puts it : “‘ There must be no illusion about the truly giant size 
of this problem. We cannot impress too forcefully and vividly 
on our minds the fact that an ever-growing and ever more 
intensified apostolate of the family is a truly crying need of 
the day.” 

The Family Apostolate is of course, not restricted to city 
life. Its influence is meant to permeate all Catholic life and 
flow out beyond it. Akin to it and in harmony with it is another 
and distinct movement, the long range one of Catholic Rural Life. 
Heretofore, the Catholic Church had perforce to concentrate all 
her energies on the formidable task of caring for the multitudes of 
immigrants pouring into the cities of America. She performed, 
as we have seen, the miracle of building a strong, organized 
Church out of the heterogeneous mass of humanity from nearly 
all the countries of Europe. But in the process another and no 
less vital problem tended to be overlooked, namely the state of 
Catholic life in the rural areas. It was not entirely neglected, as 
Archbishop Ireland’s colonization efforts prove. Besides, there 
was the Catholic Central Verein founded in 1855 (and therefore 
preceding Ireland’s project) for the protection of German 
Catholic immigrants, especially against the hostility of the 
Nativists. Its work in the rural areas was mainly educational ; 
it has achieved and is still achieving splendid results in this and 
other fields, especially that of Social Justice. Another important 
step for rural betterment was the establishment in 1905 by 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley (who later became Bishop of Oklahoma 
City) of the Catholic Extension Society which provided financial - 
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aid for the building and maintenance of rural churches, etc. 
In the main, however, it can be said that the Catholic Church in 
America was rather decidedly urban both in leadership and 
outlook down almost to our own time. 


Then in the early twenties, came a voice from out of the 
rural Middle West to rouse the Church from any complacency in 
the strength of her urban citadel. The voice belonged to a 
dynamic, Minnesota-born priest, Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, who is 
now Bishop of Kansas City. Armed with intelligence and zeal 
and a formidable array of facts and figures dealing with the sad 
state of Catholic rural education, the flight of Catholics from 
the land and the consequent loss to the Church in prolific family 
life and in vocations, the inevitable decadence of city life even 
at its best, etc.—he took his case to the Social Action Department 
of the then recently founded N.C.W.C. The Bishops were 
impressed, added a Rural Life Bureau to the Department of 
Social Action and appointed the young priest as its first Director. 
Thence developed the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
which ever since has been educating the people, clergy and laity 
alike, inculcating a rural philosophy of life,—through the 
thinkers, writers, leaders and organizers the movement has 
attracted,—and showing also in a —— way what can be 


accomplished. 


Again, space and time preclude a detailed account of the 
movement. (It is admirably given by Borther Raymond P. 
Witte, S.M. in “‘ Twentyfive Years of Crusading.”’) The great 
names and agencies which the young rural apostle enlisted 
contributed severally and collectively to its success. The 
Catholic Central Verein mentioned above as a rural educational 
agency helped generously to put the movement on its feet. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine implemented Father 
O’Hara’s plan of Religious Vocation Schools, and thus solved 
the immediate and urgent problem which prompted the whole 
campaign, i.e. the neglect of adequate Catholic training for 
rural children. Noteworthy among his early patrons and 
co-operators was the late Cardinal Glennon in whose Archdiocese 
of St. Louis was held the first Rural Life Convention and the 
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National Conference launched, and where a strong Diocesan 
Rural Life Bureau has existed ever since. Father Schmiedeler, 
whose work in the Family Apostolate we have already noted, 
was one of its early Executive Secretaries. Presidents of the 
Conference included Father Howard Bishop (later to become 
the founder of the Home Missions of America (the Glenmary 
Missioners), and Monsignor Ligutti, the present Executive 
Secretary, to whose distinct achievement we shall presently 
refer. The express approbation of the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, His Excellency Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, in 
1937 and the interest evinced in it by the Holy Father himself, 
added fresh impetus to the crusade. The fact that from 1939 on, 
all the presidents of the conference have been bishops indicates 
the national character it has attained. It is in short a fullgrown 
organization with Rural Life Directors in at least two-thirds of 
the diocese and a Central Administration employing the full 
time services of Monsignor Ligutti and his staff in DesMoines, 
Iowa. It possesses a definite rural philosophy based on sound 
Christian principles, and definite aims. It wishes to inculcate 
the principles—for the good of Church and State alike—that, in 
the words of the present Holy Father “ the tiller of the soil still 
represents the natural order of things willed by God.” 


The general lines of approach and procedure of this 
American Catholic rural crusade will be of interest to Irish 
readers, not only in se, but also as indicating the basic similarities 
and necessary differences between America’s and Ireland’s rural 
problems : The Conference does not encourage a general back 
to the land movement—full time farming requires intelligence 
and experience. It deplores tenant farming and the ruthless 
exploitation of the soil by “ big business ’? methods, and urges 
property ownership. It promotes sound co-operative systems, 
especially credit unions, and stresses local control of them. 
It warns against making these a means of sordid gain rather 
than a way of life. It recommends rural homesteading for the 
urban industrial worker (i.e. a home for himself and his family 
in the country close to his employment with an acre or two of 
good land to raise crops, chickens, etc. sufficient for home needs.) 
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Finally it underlines the role of the country pastor as the leader 
of the rural community. 
Specifically the aims of the Conference are :— 
(1) “To care for the Underprivileged Catholic Living on 
the Land. 
(2) To Keep on the Land Catholics who are now on the 
Land. 
(3) To Settle More Catholics on the Land. 
(4) To Convert the Non-Catholics on the Land.” 


Monsignor Ligutti’s achievement while pastor at Granger, 
Iowa, is a practical demonstration of thoughtful leadership in 
rural homesteading and education. His parish included a 
number of mining camps of mixed but mostly Croatian and 
Italian nationalities. From every aspect, moral, economic, 
hygienic and esthetic, they left much to be desired. Taking 
advantage of a Government homestead scheme, Monsignor 
Ligutti, in 1934, secured 240 acres of land close to the little town ~ 
of Granger, built good roads and fifty substantial homes on 
plots averaging about four acres each, all fully equipped with 
modern conveniences, including a well for fresh water on each 
property and a combination garage and chicken shed or small 
barn. The project was placed under Government supervision, 
the homesteaders possessing the property on a thirty year first 
mortgage with 3% interest. The people had until 1965 to pay 
off the mortgage, but within twelve years thirty eight of the 
fifty families had cleared off the debt ; all are now full and happy 
owners of their own homes. Commenting on this project, 
Brother Raymond Witte, in his book already quoted says, 
“ Home ownership and its consequent stability and independence 
have given the families a new outlook and have proven to the 
world that vice, filth and indolence are not inherent in the poor, 
but are the results of a black future whose only vista is continued 
poverty and lack of opportunity.” 

It is interesting to note that Monsignor Ligutti and his 
assistant have satisfactorily solved the educational problem 
arising from the diverse aspirations of town, rural and home- 
steading children in the parochial high school. All students 
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follow the regular accredited course for the first two years. 
College aspirants continue the regular course to complete their 
four years ; the others are given vocational courses in practical 
handicrafts, agricultural, domestic economy, etc., geared to the 
home life of Granger’s future men and women. 


Another example of priest leadership in rural betterment is 
seen in the Queen Acres Homesteads at. Millvilee, Ohio, and this 
project is on a strictly Catholic basis. There, the pastor, Father 
Joseph Urbain, purchased 160 acres by means of a long-term 
loan from the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. In this highly successful 
venture, the pastor, in the words of Brother Witte, “is really 
going back to the original plan of Archbishop Ireland and 
Bishop Spalding (i.e. the Irish Colonization scheme). Since only 
young married couples are accepted he is building a Catholic 
parish and community.” 

We have but sketched the outlines of the long range plan 
of the Church, “ a plan for two hundred years” as Monsignor 
Ligutti calls it ; which will benefit both Church and State. 
“ Within the next two hundred years,” says the same author, 
“not less than one half of our urban Catholic families should 
be living where they can have space, light, air and the ownership 
of some productive property.” 

Democracy itself, in the words of Bishop O'Hara, cannot 
depend for existence “‘on a tenement-house population ware- 
housed in great cities.”’ 

The slow uphill work of rural conversion—the fourth aim of 
the Conference—is already under way through increased activity 
in rural parishes and especially, through the establishment of the 
Glenmary Missioners for the priestless and churchless counties 
in the deep South. This work of the Home Missions of America 
received its direct inspiration from its Founder, Father Howard 
Bishop’s activities with the Rural Life Conference. 


Despite his episcopal duties, Bishop O’Hara keeps up his 
active interest in the-work he initiated. It is interesting to note 
his. association with pioneer. Irish ruralists. In an address 
delivered in Columbus, Ohio, in 1949 he recalls his acquaintance - 
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with the founders of the Irish Agricultural Association. One of 
these, Sir Horace Plunkett, ‘“‘ had spent a decade ranching in 
Montana at the same time that Theodore Roosevelt was 
similarly employed in Dakota—namely in the 1880's ’”’ and later 
on “ during his frequent visits to the White House ” Plunkett's 
ideas on rural life profoundly influenced the President. The 
Bishop had met Plunkett on his subsequent visits to America 
and also treasures his meeting with the famous A.E. and Father 
Thomas Finlay, 8.J., the other members of the “triumvirate.” 
“ Plunkett,” says Bishop O’Hara, “ has a curious and thought 
provoking observation in his book, Rural Problems in the United 
States to the effect that the subordination of country to town is 
peculiar to English-speaking countries, and he quotes with 
approval the observation of the French statesman, Senator 
Jules Heline, that the ‘ well being of a people is like a tree ; 
agriculture is its roots, manufacturing and commerce are its 
branches 


The 27th annual Convention of the Conference in Columbus, 
Ohio, November 6-9, 1949, was attended by “scores of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, hundred of priests and lay leaders from 
all parts of the United States.’’ The three-fold objective of the 
Conference for 1950 was outlined by the President, Bishop John 
P. Treacy of La Crosse as : the intensification of the rural retreat 
movement ; improvement in and increased circulation of the 
Christian Farmer (the official organ of N.C.R.L.C.) ; and closer 
association on the part of farmers themselves with the work of 
the Conference. Plans for an international rural convention in 
Rome were announced for 1951 “ to discuss problems of rural 
import and to seek a solution based upon Christian social 
principles.” 

Thus with wise, discerning leadership, concerted action and 
increasing co-operation of the laity this second great movement 
of solidification and restoration is making itself felt and is 
bound to gain momentum with the passing of the years. Apart 
from these positive efforts however (and therefore, @ fortiori, in 
view of them) there is no sign of spiritual or numerical decline in 
the Catholic Church in America. On the contrary, everything 
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points to continued increase under both of these aspects. The 
Church, with God’s grace, will stand to gain from the spiritual 
awakening now discernible in America—and elsewhere—after 
the dissillusionment of two world wars and the imminent 
danger of a third which “ the brave new world ” of materialism 
was and is unable to avert. Needless to say, the Church is not - 
motivated by self aggrandisement, but as part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, her sole interests must necessarily be the 
promotion of the Kingdom of God, the salvation of souls, and 
the procuring of living conditions best conducive to that end. 


For a fully proportionate picture of the Catholic Church in 
the United States many other activities and trends should be 
considered. Only passing mention has been made, for example, 
of the great labour question and Social Reconstruction in the 
fields of Industry and Commerce. No specific mention has been 
made of a most fundamental thing in the Catholic life of the 
nation, namely, the Liturgical Revival, which had made 
considerable progress, especially in increasing appreciation of 
the Mass, and is also being ardently encouraged by the two 
great apostolates we have described. Enough it is hoped, has 
been written to show the Church in America to be vigorous and 
vigilant, active yet interior, thoroughly loyal to the Holy See, 
neither elated by her strength nor cast down by her weaknesses, 
calm in the face of powerful enemies and confident, in Christ, 
of ultimate victory. 


ENVOI 


The above article being mainly for Irish readers, the writer, 
as an Irish priest-exile, may be permitted to address to them a 
personal observation and an appeal : 


Men and women of rural Ireland, learn to appreciate the 
incomparable and uncountable blessings of living on the land, 
in a Christian, Catholic atmosphere. It has been well said that 
Cult, Culture and Cultivation all come from the same root ; your 
Faith, your native tongue—the time-honoured vehicle of Faith 
and culture—are both intimately associated with the tilling of 
the soil. Learn to cherish them more! There are splendid 
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organisations in your country, that are doing their utmost to 
make your rural life more congenial and prosperous : join them! 
Imbibe the co-operative spirit so intelligently promoted by your 
leaders. Stay in the country ; stay on the land ; it will not fail 
you, if you do your share and co-operate with others: It is a 
way of life for time and in view of eternity. Where better can 
this way of life be lived than close to the soil in the holy land of 
Treland ? 


JOHN P. SWEENEY 


Queen of Apostles Seminary, 
Dedham, Mass. 


THE MAN OF GOD 


You are “the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world.” You are the light of the world if you constantly | 
imbibe the most pure wisdom of the Holy Ghost ; you 
are the salt of the earth if you inhale and breathe forth 
the piety of Christ. Humility is the first of all the 
conditions of your influence. And ‘ proud priest” is the 
keenest of all reproaches. In that degree in which you. 

_ diminish in yourselves will you rise in favour both with — 
God and man. Your force after the manner of that of the 
Son of God made man is found in meekness. All the 
strength of your soul is gathered up in the long endurance 
of a patient heart. And the flame of sacerdotal life and 

_ its sweet unction charity—charity which sees only God in 
souls, charity which energises our wills to every sacrifice 
for their sakes, charity which can do more good than all 
cleverness, than all genius, than all learning, than all 
eloquence, charity which draws souls with a heavenly 
persuasiveness, charity is the fruit of recollection and of 
pure interior prayer. The man of God well furnished 
Holy Ghost.” 


Archbishop Ullathorne 
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SEAN O’RIORDAN 


| eae of members of the different Religious Orders and 

Congregations whose work includes the giving of parochial 
missions have become a recognised feature of contemporary 
pastoral organisation in Continental countries. At these meetings 
problems of common interest are discussed and valuable con- 
clusions are drawn from the fund of common, yet varied, 
experience which is thereby created. 


Last year the Belgian missionary bodies held a meeting at 
Namur which was devoted to the special subject of missionary 
preaching. Papers were read on the different aspects of this 
topic, each paper being followed by a discussion. The texts of 
these papers, together with other useful material bearing on the 
work of parochial missions at the .present time, were later 
published in the pastoral review Evangéliser (September, 1950). 


Fr. J. Delepierre, 8.J., opened this survey of preaching on 
parochial missions with a lecture on the theology of preaching. 
He first examines the nature of preaching itself. The point 
which he most emphasises is that it is the preacher’s task to 
communicate the living Gospel to his hearers ; in this respect 
the preacher’s mission corresponds to that of the Church herself. 
He is not asked to give a theological lecture when he stands in 
the pulpit ; he is asked to do for the audience that sits before 
him something like what a mother does for her child when, by 
a kind of “ contagion of thought and love,’’ she “ transmits 
Christianity to the child, imprints on him the image of Christ, 
and impregnates him with the words of Christ.” This meang 
that the preacher must have a living, practical understanding 
of his hearers and an insight into their capacities and needg, 
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Fr. Delepierre illustrates this point by quoting the English 
wisecrack : ‘“* What must you first know in order to teach Latin 
to John? You must first know John.” 

At the same time, says Fr. Delepierre in very emphatic 
terms, the preacher is bound to respect the doctrinal integrity 
and authenticity of the Christian message. From this point of 
view he must be guided by a sound theology ; otherwise he is 
liable to disfigure the living tradition of Christian thought and 
life which he has been charged with nurturing and fostering in 
the hearts of his hearers. From the list of typical disfigurements 
and misrepresentations of Christian doctrine which Fr. Delepierra 
assembles in his study of pulpit theology, I quote the following 
examples : 

1. Copying stereotyped material for sermons from out-of- 
date sources. “‘ There is perhaps no surer way of killing a 
sermon. How can such a sermon be offered as a living, personal 
truth ? It amounts to no more than a dead formula or a routine 
declaration, like the spontaneous confessions made before 
certain modern tribunals.” 

2. Giving too much space in mission sermons to secondary 
matters (e.g. particular practices of devotion). Fr. Delepierre is 
all for “ solid ’ preaching in which first things come first. 

3. Indulging in “ police religion,” “ la religion gendarme,” 
where the whole perspective is one of negative moral precepts. 
This is an easy kind of sermon to write, says Fr. Delepierre; 
little effort of mind or imagination is needed to put a list of 
don’ts together. But the preacher’s objective should be a much 
higher one ; he should try to “ enter into the secret struggles of 
souls, in order to understand and encourage them.” 

~ 4. Preaching sermons that “still date from the Old 
Testament.” The God of the Gospel is our Father, and though 
we must insist on the hard realities of sin and hell we have no 
right to do so in terms which would make God primarily an 
Avenger, an object of terror and horror rather than of love and 
confidence for weak and sinful man. 7 

This remark about the Old Testament, as also some 
incidental comments of Fr. Delepierre on the “ disfigurements ” 
wrought by scholastic theology in our conception of Providence, 
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needs to be taken with reserve. The religion of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, of Moses, Isaias and the Psalmists, was not one that 
put terror before love or that exalted the Avenger of evil above 
the “ merciful and gracious ’’ Creator of the world and Father of 
Israel. Sometimes Fr. Delepierre’s criticisms of conventionality 
in preaching tend to be themselves conventional and exagger- 
ated ; but there is no denying the aptness and practical value 
of many of his observations. 

Fr. P. Lemmens, ©.SS.R., comes next with a study of the 
morning instructions which are preached to the people during 
missions. He begins by considering the kind of audience that 
may be expected to be present at these instructions in Belgium. 
Most of the parishioners either cannot or will not come out in 
the morning, and those who do come will be mainly women. 
These factors have a decisive influence on the plan of instructions 
which Fr. Lemmens considers best adapted to the spiritual needs 
of the morning audience. It amounts, in practice, to a course of 
training in Christian holiness. Subjects of general importance, 
such as the purpose of the mission, the value of a general 
confession, Sunday observance, etc., are kept for the Sunday 
morning instructions when the main body of the parishioners 
will be present at Mass. On week-days the series of instructions 
would run somewhat as follows, in a three-week mission : the 
sacraments, baptism, the imitation of Christ, the spirit of faith, 
hope, charity, the virtue of penance, delicacy of conscience, 
resisting temptation, the fruitful use of confession, the spirit of 
sacrifice, humility, prayer as a raising of the mind to God, the 
sanctification of daily life, the sanctification of suffering, the 
Mass, Communion, the prayer of petition (including the practice 
of devotion to Our Lady). Each of these topics could be made 
the basis of further considerations ; for instance, baptism would 
be the starting-point for an explanation of our dignity as 
adopted children of God and members of Christ’s mystical body. 

Fr. H. Rullens, 8.J., refers at the beginning of his discussion 
of the evening sermon on missions to the criticisms of preaching 
which are current at the present time among clergy and laity 
alike. He quotes “ Silens,” the writer in the Nowvelle Revue 
Théologique whose views were summarised in these pages © 
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recently. (Fr. Delepierre had already quoted “ Silens” on the 
“ triumphs ” of the Church.) Some remarks of Francois Mauriac, 
the famous French novelist, are then cited, followed by a word 
from Fr. Devolder, O.F.M., about “ pulpit tenors.” Finally 
Mgr. Chevrot is quoted as saying that wherever a decline of 
genuine religion sets in among the faithful at large the fault can 
be traced back to “ us, their pastors, and to the teaching which 
we give them or do not give them.” 

“Of course,” says Fr. Rullens, “ preachers are a sitting 
target for practitioners of the art of criticism. . . . Where 
criticism can be of service to us is in helping us to make the 
best possible use of preaching, so that we may give the best 
possible service to God and souls.” 

Passing on to the subject of mission preaching in particular, 
he insists that a mission is not a mere collection of sermons ; it 
is a well-planned and well-executed movement which touches on 
the life of the parish at every point. Nevertheless it is on the 
sermons preached during the mission, and particularly on the 
evening sermons, that the success of the mission as a whole 
must ultimately depend. 

Fr. Rullens presupposes that the evening sermon will last 
for thirty-five or forty minutes. Hence it is the only time that 
the mission preacher gets, in modern conditions, for developing 
his subject at some length. In the morning he can only count on 
a quarter of an hour for the instruction (though Fr. Lemmens 
holds that if the morning instruction is to be really worth while 
it should last for “‘ a minimum of twenty minutes ”’). 

Besides the advantage of not being pressed for time, the 
evening preacher has the advantage of atmosphere. A morning 
audience is psychologically rather unreceptive, an evening one 
larger, quieter, more passive, more easily moved and moulded. 
It will, of course, be a very mixed gathering embracing good and 
bad and very different social and intellectual types, but it will 
be psychologically more uniform and homogeneous than one 
might at first suppose. Fr. Rullens points out the importance 
from the point of view of preaching of the modern “ compenetra- 
tion of classes.”. The old-time privileged classes must now work 
for a living like everybody else ; they no longer have the leisure 
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of their ancestors for the pursuits of a liberal culture. On the 
other hand the educational standards of the working classes 
have risen very considerably and we find élites among them which 
are “ hungry for general education and professional training.” 
More and more we find that people of all classes tend to live and 
think alike; they have the same sources of “ instruction, 
recreation, distraction, emotion. The digest is offered to all. 
Travel is no longer a luxury reserved to the wealthy. Camping 
out is a common practice and the middle-class girl finds herself 
side by side on the beach with the working-class girl, both in a 
strangely simplified form of drses. All alike pour into the 
cinemas ; to all alike the radio offers the abundance or poverty 
of its programmes. ... 

“The newspaper, the radio, the film, a few successful 
novels : these are the powerful and creative forces that express 
the spirit. of the modern world. If the evening sermon of a 
mission is to come to grips with the longings which have been 
awakened in the souls of those present at it, it must take account 
of all these factors. Of course there will always be exceptions. 
There will always be living anachronisms. ... It would be a 
mistake to preach for the benefit of such people as these. Let 
us leave the dead to bury the dead ; let us answer the call of 
the living.” 

What, asks Fr. Rullens, does the Christian need to have set 
before him in this age of upheaval and revolution? ‘ What he 
wants to get from his spiritual advisers is a deep and solid religion, 
based on the essential things and freed from set phrases and — 
ready-made formulas. What he demands from us is a virile 
religion embodying solid virtues, which will enable him to face 
up to the duties of his life and work. What he expects to get is a 
religion of hope which will enlighten the darkness of our age, a 
religion of salvation which will always give him fresh courage. 
What he longs to have for the quiet of his soul is a Christian 
vision of life, of the world and of the future.” 

This brings Fr. Rullens to the point which he especially 
wishes to stress: The evening sermons of the mission must tend 
a8 a whole to develop a “ Christian view of life, a religious and 
supernatural attitude to reality, those great fundamental choices | 
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which distinguish the Christian from the non-Christian and 
which reveal a man as a Christian not only in what he does but 
also in the spirit in which he does it.” 

The typical mission programmes of the past are reviewed in 
the light of this principle. Fr. Rullens finds them unsatisfactory 
for present-day needs. ‘‘In the mission manual used in the 
Society of Jesus we had a weighty and monotonous list of moral 
subjects, arranged under the rather arbitrary title of the Great 
Truths. The salvation of the soul, or rather the necessity of 
saving one’s own soul. Mortal sin, venial sin, treated in them- 
selves and in their consequences. Confession, judgement, death, 
hell, sacrilege, blasphemy, impurity, drunkenness, scandal. 
Duties of parents, duties of children, duties of masters, duties of 
servants, etc., etc. There was no sermon on God or on Christ 
considered simply as the merciful Redeemer, no sermon on the 
Mass, none on the Church, on the family, on work. Finally, we 
still had another sermon on the necessity of suffering with Christ, 
in order to convince us in a last and impressive session that here 
below we are but pilgrims, wandering and sweating in a vale of 
tears.” 

In view of modern conditions Fr. Rullens proposes that the 
evening sermons should run in a double series. “ The first series 
would embody the Christian answer to the eternal questions 
asked by man and by the Christian of today. The purpose of 
life, the meaning of man, God, the calamity of sin, death, hell, 
the life beyond. ... A second series would déal with the more 
concrete aspects of revelation : Christ, the Church, the Eucharist, 
Our Lady, the Christian way of understanding and living certain 
states of life, marriage, the family ,work. Finally love—the 
Christian attitude par excellence.” He adds that this plan is 
meant only to give a general indication of what is desirable; 
details could be settled in accordance with the varying circum- 
stances of time and place. 

In speaking of the manner in which the preacher should 
express himself, Fr. Rullens warns us against talking like a book 
on the one hand or, on the other, under-estimating the mental 
capacity of the audience. “ The ordinary man has a much higher 
capacity for understanding things than he has for expressing 
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them. He has therefore nothing but contempt for a childish 
approach to things and a still greater contempt for a vulgar way 
of saying them, such as one sometimes hears.” 


Fr. Rullens’s concluding word is: ‘“ The evening sermon 
should bring man to God and leave God and the soul face to face. 
It is a means to an end. It is only a means, but it is a very. 
important one.” 


This is obviously true, and Fr. Rullens’s discussion of the 
possibility and desirability of making mission preaching at the 
present time a more effective means of bringing God and the 
soul face to face with each other contains many stimulating 
comments and suggestions. Nevertheless it seems to leave a 
larger and more fundamental question unanswered : What is 
a parochial mission ? What does it try to achieve and for whom ? 
Fr. Rullens rightly describes it as a “‘ movement” ; but who 
are to be moved by it? Fr. Lemmens in his lecture on the 
morning instruction took it for granted that the morning 
audience during a mission in Belgium would consist almost 
entirely of those who “ need not penance ”’ ; the sinners he left 
to be dealt with by the preacher of the evening sermon. When, 
however, we come to Fr. Rullens’s treatment of the evening 
sermon we find that he, too, tends to envisage the just man 
rather than the sinner as the representative member of the 
audience. His typical Christian is already in quest of a “ deep 
and solid religion, based on the essential things.” Such a man 
certainly deserves every help to fulfil his religious aspirations ; 
but is the giving of this help the primary function of a mission ? 
Not in the traditional conception of a mission which always 
kept the needs and problems of the Christian sinner very much 
in the foreground... And the Christian sinner is a real and abiding 
type of humanity within the Church, just because sin is a real 
and abiding fact of human experience itself. “‘ Video meliora — 
proboque, deteriora sequor’’: there is no getting away from the 
fact that man can and does will evil even when he knows and 
recognises what is good. The sinner, the real sinner of historical 
life and daily experience, is not rightly understood if he is taken 
to be merely a good man who has not been sufficiently imbued © 
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with a “ Christian view of life, a religious and supernatural 
attitude to reality.’ The problem of conversion is a more com- 
plex and fundamental one than that ; it is a problem of awaken- 
ing in sinful man that active and purposeful “ will to good” 
which Fr. Rullens seems at times to presuppose as a permanent 
endowment of man, or at least of the Christian man. I say 
‘‘ seems,” because he nowhere states and would certainly 
disclaim any such principle as a matter of theology, but he does, 
I think, tend to write under the influence of an attitude to the 
work of evangelisation which does not take sufficient account of 
the sinner qua sinner. A similar lack of realism can be discerned 
at times in the other contributions to this number of Evangéliser, 
even those that are directly preoccupied with the modern 
growth of an irreligious and amoral attitude to life, such as the 
interesting but, I fear, rather unsatisfying proposals for a 
programme of reform in mission-giving made by Fr. P. Bourgy, 
O.P. 

This, of course, is not to say that the traditional conception of 
a mission does not need to be adapted to the special circumstances 
and needs of our own day. Such adaptation is a necessity in 
every age and many excellent ideas for the work of adaptation 
in this age can be derived from the present series of papers and 
discussions. But adaptation ceases to be true to its own purpose 
if it means forgetting the heart of the matter. Adapting a 
famous saying of Peguy, we may regard the sinner as con- 
- stituting, next to the saint, the heart of the matter in Christianity. 
He is the Church’s big headache, as the saint is her great con- 
solation. All things considered, the sinner emerges as a rather 
shadowy figure in this issue of Evangéliser ; but he deserves to 
be taken for what he is—an unpleasant, difficult customer 
whom we must, as far as in us lies, fashion into a child of God. 
Let him be our starting-point and we shall be on surer ground— 
always, of course, keeping sanctity in view as the end to which 
we should tend and move. 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 
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JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
PENANCE : HOW TO MAKE A GOOD CONFESSION 
“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 


The uncleanness of leprosy of the body . . . suggests the 
greater uncleanness of the soul that is disfigured by sin. It 
would be well for sinners if like the lepers they realized their 
plight and asked Jesus to make them clean. We know what His 
answer would be: ‘‘Go show yourselves to the priests” in 
= We will consider today how a good confession is 
made. 

General preparation. A person who has mortal sin is on trial 

for his life, his spiritual life. His confession 
A. BEFORE may change his whole life—here and for 
CONFESSION eternity. One should therefore set out to 
. make one’s confession as if it were to be the 
last—as it may well be. Pray for guidance and sorrow. Here a 
prayer-book may be helpful. 

Examination of conscience. A reasonable effort must be made. 
(1) Mortal sins. Briefly run over: thoughts, words, deeds. 
Or : duties to God, to oneself, to one’s neighbour. The list of 
sins given in some prayer-books may be helpful if occasionally 
used—for there is a danger of even a mortal sin being habitually 
passed over. This examination of conscience, even for one who 
has been a long time away from confession, or has perhaps been 
making bad confessions, need not be very difficult. Because one 
is only bound to tell mortal sins ; and of these there are not so 
many kinds one is likely to have committed. And as to the 
number : give it exactly if you can ; and if you cannot, tell about 
how frequently. 

A scrupulous person-should only spend a short time on this. 
Our Lord does not expect everyone to be a theologian, or to be 
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torturing his mind with minute analysis. Scrupulous people 
should devote the chief part of their preparation to making acts 
of love, faith, etc. 

(2) Venial sins. One is not bound to tell venial sins, much less 
the exact number. But confession with sorrow is an easy way 
of getting them forgiven. If a person has only venial sins he 
should pick out a few of those he is most liable to, and anxious 
to avoid. 

(3) Some people give no certain sin in confession. This is 
hardly ever because they have none, but because their con- 
sciences are dull. “If we say we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves’ (I.J.1:8). ‘I am a sinful man” (Peter in L.5: 8). 
Indeed the more saintly people are, the more are they conscious 
of their failings. One can at least recall some sin, great or small, 
of one’s past life, even though told before. It is always pleasing 
to God to renew sorrow for such sins. 

(a) The Confiteor may be said... 

(b) Tell how long (about) since the last 
B.. AT confession. 
CONFESSION (c) Tell the sins (i) Truthfully. Do not say 

“perhaps” for “ yes,” or “ two or three” 
for “ three,” or “ listening to ” for “ joining in ” bad talk. If in 
doubt about the sinfulness of an act, ask. Be a little on the 
“hard ” side but do not tell as sins what you really think are 
not sins. (ii) Simply. The fewer the words the better. And as 
a rule the more truthful a statement is, the fewer the words 
required. Give (without waiting to be asked) any information 
that has to be given such as: how late for Mass? culpably! 
extent of theft or injury. But do not keep tacking on to every 
sin some circumstance that half explains it away. Nothing 
spoils sorrow as much as that. We go to confession not to 
ex-cuse but to ac-cuse ourselves, guiltily and sorrowfully. (Do 
not refer to your virtues). : 

(d) Sorrow. Though sorrow is an internal thing itis better 
to express it in the words of an act of contrition. Think of the 
meaning of the words and say them slowly — which you can 
only do if you know them well. ie! 

Penance. If one gets a “‘ grave” penance i.e. for mortal sin, 

there is a serious obligation in conscience to 
C. AFTER fulfil it. It is a good practice, therefore, lest 
CONFESSION it be neglected, to say it before leaving the 
church. 

Thanks. It is only polite to express thanks for a favour. 
Our Lord was disappointed with the “ nine.” But what was the 
favour they received compared to what we receive in the 
‘sacrament of penance ! 
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THE ASSUMPTION 
“The Lord hath blessed thee . . . our enemies to nought.” 


Judith to whom these words refer was a Jewish heroine, the 
Joan of Arc of her people when they were faced with a military 
disaster. They regarded her as the means chosen by God to 
bring about their salvation. Judith is a “ type” of Mary, the 
mother of Our Redeemer, because Mary had such an intimate 
and unique part in the work of our redemption. By this feast 
we praise her name, as countless generations have done before us 
and will continue to do for ever. All this is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of her cousin Elizabeth. And indeed Mary herself 
knew it would be so, realizing in her humility what a wondrous 
thing He that is mighty had wrought in her. 

After Our Lord’s ascension the apostles returned to Jerusalem 

and all “ were persevering with one mind in 
END OF prayer with the women and Mary the mother 
Mary’s LIFE of Jesus” (A.1: 14). Mary was already acting 
as mother of the Church. She would give 
advice, help the poor, visit the suffering. She assisted St. Luke 
when writing his gospel. She was already “ mother of good 
counsel,” “help of Christians,’ ‘queen of apostles.” No 
wonder. No one knew Jesus better, or could love Him more, 
than she. His words and ways she would have kept in her heart. 
We may suppose that even in personal appearance they resembled 
each other. 
It is thought that our Lady lived for about twelve years 


-after. the ascension of her divine Son. For the most part she 


lived in Jerusalem. When the term of her life on earth was 
finished she was taken up, body and soul, into heaven. 

For reasons for this doctrine of the Assumption consider : 

; (1) All that the human body suffers from, 
Wry including death and decay, is due to original 
ASSUMED sin, “ By one man [Adam] sin entered into 

this world, and by sin death” (Rom.5: 12). 
After Adam’s sin, and because of it (Gen.2:17) God said: 
“Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return” (ibid.3: 19). 
But Mary was utterly preserved from all sin. There is no reason, 
therefore, why she should incur its consequences. (But though 
her sinlessness exempted her from the need to suffer, she did 
oa suffer with her divine Son in His work of redemp- 

n).. 

(2) Redemption is not merely the saving of our souls. The 
body, which sin has so injured, will also be brought to glory. 
We have, however, to wait for the general resurrection at the 
last day for that completion of redemption. But can we suppose 
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that Mary who herself had no sin and who was associated with 
_the Redemption in such a special way, should have to wait like 
others for that last day ? If ‘“‘ many bodies of the saints ”’ arose 
out of their graves after Our Lord’s resurrection (Matt.27: 52) 
surely Mary’s body would not be left, after her death, to remain 
in the grave. 

(3) Christ would not allow His first tabernacle, the flesh from 
which He derived His own, to corrupt in the grave. [Quote 
Ps.131: 8]. 

(4) Belief in the Assumption (as far as records can trace it) is 
extremely ancient. Today’s feast goes back 1,500 years ; and 
belief would long precede the feast. (The general belief of the 
infallible church would itself guarantee its truth). Significantly, 
too, there are no relics of our Lady, in spite of the universal 
practice of preserving relics. 

Eye-witness evidence of the Assumption itself we need not 
expect, for a glorified body need not be seen by anyone unless 
there is some special reason, as when Our Lord appeared to the 
apostles to confirm their faith. 

(1) Gladness. We do not think today of Mary’s sorrows or 

anxieties, or of the “ sword ’’ which pierced 
Two THovcuHTs her soul. But of her reward and her joy. 
For Topay Because of her unique position in life God 

gave her all the graces a creature could have. 
Consequently her glory and place in heaven is higher than that 
of any angel or saint. At her assumption, then, she was crowned 
Queen of heaven. 
_ (2) Devotion to Mary. St. Bernard says that if we enjoy 
Mary’s favour we are sure of salvation. Indifference to her is 
perilous in the extreme. Now our one wish is to get to heaven. 
We must therefore often ask of Mary that grace. Think then of 
the meaning of the words as you say : “ pray for us sinners... 
death. Amen.” For every Hail Mary is a prayer for a happy 
death, made to the crowned Queen of heaven. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


“ Be not solicitous.” 


The lesson of the gospel is that we should have confidence in 
God and in His providence. 


NATURE AND (1) Confidence or trust in anyone rests on 
BENEFIT OF the conviction that that person is able and 
CONFIDENCE willing to help. Such a placing of trust in 


another helps to remove fruitless anxiety 
from one’s mind, and so gives one more courage and vigour. 
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And incidentally it is a tribute to the person trusted. Examples 
would be : the trust children have in their parents, or people in 
a leader. 


(2) Similarly, confidence in God is more than belief in God. 
(The word ‘faith’ has both meanings: trust and _ belief). 
Confidence in God is the sure conviction that we can cast upon 
Him all our cares in this life, and have a firm hope of eternal 
reward in the next (epist. 3 Pent.). And, of course, God is 
pleased when we His children have confidence in Him ; as He 
would be offended if we ceased to have it. 


Just as by faith we accept all God’s truths without always 
seeing the explanation of each of them, so, 
THE BASIS when we have learned to put our confidence 
or It in God we know that He will help us though 
we may not always see how. This confidence 
rests on our knowledge that : 


_A. God is good to us. 


(1) Scripture repeatedly reminds us of that. E.g. ‘‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd ; how can I lack anything ? ” (Ps. 22: 1. Knox). 


(2) God’s coming on earth proves it. Jesus’ innumerable acts 
of kindness show it. [Mention e.g. Naim]. Most of all, His 
— shows it. Now if Jesus did all that for us, what would 

e not do? 


(3) Jesus expressly asks us to have confidence in Him. How 
often He repeated : ‘ Fear not ” (Vid. e.g. L.5: 10, Matt. 14: 27, 
17:7). No writer or preacher ever put the need for confidence 
in God more strongly than Jesus Himself has done. E.g. today’s 
gospel. We are God’s children, therefore . . . Take, then, Jesus 
at His word. He took pains to commend those that trusted in 
Him. E.g. the centurion (3 Epiph.). And He was disappointed 
when He found confidence wanting. E.g. in the storm : ‘“ Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? ’’ (4 Epiph.). 


B. God is all-powerful. Is there any need to prove it? “ If 
God be for us, who is against us ? ’’ (Rom.8: 31). 


C. We are weak. God knows our utter need of His help. 
“Your Father knoweth .. .” (gosp.) ‘‘ He knoweth our frame, 
He remembereth that we are dust ” (Ps. 102: 14). We may say, 
therefore, that God owes it to His own goodness to help us. We 
may, like St. Therese of Lisieux, argue that our very weakness 
is @ reason for our confidence in His help. “ Gladly therefore 
will I glory . . .” (II Cor.12: 9). 
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In particular we must trust God : 
(1) When we pray. It is confident prayers 
WHEN that are heard. “ Thy faith hath made thee 
CONFIDENCE IS . whole” (23 Pent.). Also “ Let him ask 
Most NEEDED in faith, nothing wavering” (Jas.1: 6). 


Incidentally, why does God ask us to pray 
if “Your Father knoweth that you have need of all these 
things?’ Because God wants us to make that exercise of 
confidence in Him. 


(2) In temptation. Could God conceivably fail to answer an 
appeal for help not to offend Him? No. “ God is faithful... 
able ” (I. Cor.10: 13). 


(3) If a person has sinned, even grievously. Again and again 
God tells the sinner that if only he wil! turn to Him in sincere 
repentance, God will forgive him. E.g. “Turn ye to Me...” 
(Zac.1.3). 


(4) In all troubles. Though that is just the time when people 
sometimes forget God’s goodness. It would be a foolish child 
who would forget its parents just when their help was most 
needed. Complete trust in Jesus enabled Peter to walk on the 
lake of Galilee. “‘ Bid me come... And He [Jesus] said : Come.” 
Only when Peter’s faith began to fail did he begin to sink. Then 
Jesus “ took hold of him, and said to him : O thou of little faith, 
why didst thou doubt ? ” (Matt. 14: 29-31). A delightful episode. 


Conclusion. Everyone, then, and not excluding any sinner 
whatsoever, has a right to have complete confidence in God. 
For even the worst of us are “ of much more value ” than the 
birds of the air or the grass of the field. [Or quote : “Can a 
woman forget her infant. . . yet will not I forget thee ” Is. 49: 15). 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. MIRACLES. 
“ And God hath visited His people.” 


It was only gradually that Jesus revealed to the people that 
He was God. He first prepared men for that tremendous truth 
by speaking of the coming kingdom of God, by working miracles, 
by saying what only God could say, and by parables such as 
that of the king’s son (19 Pent.). Gradually He allowed the 
well-disposed to see it for themselves. Hence : ‘‘ What manner 
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of man is this . . . obey him?” (4 Epiph.), “ God hath visited 
..” (today’s gosp. ), finally “‘ thou art Christ .. .”’ (Matt. 16: 16). 
That Christ is God is the most Siindaeitibed doctrine in the 
whole Christian faith ; and it has momentous consequences for 


us. 

In the last analysis our proof that Christ is God rests on the 

miracles which confirm what He taught. 

MIRACLES And He Himself taught that He was God. 

A miracle is... Could God work a miracle ? 

Yes, because God who made all things act according to the 
“laws of nature” obviously can make them act otherwise. 


Would God? He might on rare occasions, for a special 
purpose, e.g. to demonstrate a truth. 


Has God actually done so? That is a question of evidence. 
That some miracles have taken place at Lourdes, e.g., no 
reasonable person who has examined the evidence, can doubt. 
Atheists (dogmatically) say: ‘‘ Miracles cannot take place ; 
therefore they don’t.’? We (more scientifically) say : ‘‘ Miracles 
have taken place ; therefore they can.” (Belief in post-Revela- 
tion miracles may be approved by the Church ; but they are 
not articles of faith). 


For Our Lord’s miracles the evidence is overwhelming. 
(We are of course bound to believe in them). 


CHRIST’S It would be mistaken to think that the 
MIRACLES PROVE Jews were credulous. Rather, they were 
His WorDs obstinately incredulous. Read for example 


J.9. Now Christ’s miracles were many . 
performed openly ; ; and of different kinds ... He also made 
prophecies which were marvellously fulfilled. His resurrection 
was both a miracle and a fulfilled prophecy. All these miracles 
prove the truth of Christ’s teaching. Indeed some were worked 
precisely for that purpose. E.g. J.10: 38. And, “ that you may 
know .. . to forgive sin” (18 Pent.). Even His enemies had to 
admit : “4 This man doth many miracles ; if we let Him alone so, 
all will believe in Him ” (J.II: 47-8). 


(1) Now Our Lord taught that He was God. From innumerable 

texts take, e.g. “‘ I and the Father are one ” 

CuRist Sarp (J.10: 30) ; ‘“* He that seeth me, seeth the 

He Was Gop Father (J.14: 9); ” Before Abraham was 

made I am,’ i.e. eternally ; or the gosp. 5 

Easter. Moreover what mere man could dare speak of “‘ sending ”’ 

the Holy Ghost, or say, e.g. “ We will come. . . abode ”’ (J.14: 23), 

or “Depart from me into everlasting fire ” (Matt. 25:41)? 
pioed it was for claiming to be God that Jesus was condemned 

eath. 
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(2) This teaching was confirmed from heaven. “ This is My 
beloved Son . . . hear ye Him ” (2 Lent). 
(3) Accepted by others. E.g. St. Peter, ‘‘ Thou are Christ . 
St. Thomas (gosp. Low Sun.); St. J ohn (vid. last sent. of iid 
extract). 
(1) We adore Christ. All men, even non-Christians, admire 
the life and teaching of Jesus. But we do 
CONSEQUENCE more. For us He is more than a mere man 
For Us who lived long ago, taught noble teaching, 
and was unjustly put to death. We know 
that being God He arose from the dead and now reigns in 
heaven ; and is still with us in the Blessed Sacrament. We 
therefore worship Christ as God. We genuflect before Him in 
the Blessed Sacrament. We praise Him as God at Benediction. 
We worship His heart as divine. We genuflect at “‘ The Word 
was made fliesh.”” We honour His mother as the mother of God. 


(2) Further, we know why He “ visited His people.” He is the 
Son of God by nature. He came to win the grace that unites us 
to Himself, so that we may become the sons of God by adoption. 
And then we inherit His kingdom. We must therefore obtain, 
and persevere to retain, that grace. That is what we ask for in 
every Mass when we say: “ Grant that ... we may be made 
partakers of His divinity who vouchsafed to become partaker 
of our humanity.” 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHRIST’S PERFECT HUMANITY 
“That you may be able . . . to know also the charity of Christ.” 


Jesus is God, and so has all the perfections of God. But today 
we will consider the perfection of His hwman nature. We will 
thus know Him better and know more of the love He has for us. 


(i) His coming. It was love that made Christ come on earth, 
- taking our human nature. (He could have 

THE FRAMEWORK otherwise saved us). 
oF His Lire (ii) The greater part of His life on earth, 
until His “ hour ” was come, He deliberately 
allowed to be hidden. To His acquaintances in Nazareth He was 
* the carpenter’s son,’ (Matt.13: 55), or “ the carpenter, the son 

of Mary ” (Mk.6: 3). 

(iii) At about the age of thirty He left His home and workshop 
to begin His public mission. It is to this period, three years at 
most, that the greater part of the four gospels is devoted. He 
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preached throughout the country, telling men about God our 
Father and our duties to Him as His children. During this 
period He gradually revealed Himself as the Saviour of men’s 
souls. He chose “ apostles,” ie. men to whom He gave special 
instruction and authority, and so prepared the foundation of the 
Church by which His work was to be continued. 


(iv) Finally, the sacrifice of His life, the chief purpose for 
which He came, He accomplished on Calvary. 


Let us now study Jesus a little more closely. 


(a) His teaching. We are apt to forget how 
His MInD new to men was the teaching of Christ, e.g. 

on charity or on humility. And His teaching 
was for all. Till then philosophies were only for the learned. 
The Pharisees despised “ these common folk who have no 
knowledge of the law ” (J.7: 49. Knox). Christ’s teaching even 
on the most profound mysteries of God was so simple that a child 
could understand it. Yet simple though it is in manner, it is so 
sublime in matter that however much one studies it one continues 
to benefit by its endless richness. After near two thousand years’ 
study men have not yet exhausted it. 


(b) His manner of speaking. Not that of a fanatic with a newly 
thought out system, but with the calm assurance and dignity of 
one “ having authority.”’ (The source of that authority was...) 
Crowds, fascinated, followed Him, even into desolate places. 
“ Never did man speak like this man ” (J.7: 46). 


(1) Balanced virtues. All good people excel in some virtues. 
But these virtues often crowd out others... 
His WILL In Christ all the virtues were perfected. E.g 
He was firm, but not tyrannical. He de- 
nounced sin unsparingly, but was no kill-joy. When He fasted 
it was away from men. He was zealous, yet not impatient, with 
the apostles or others (Mk.6: 34). And He rebuked the bitter 
zeal once shown by some of His disciples (L.9: 55). He was humble 
but with an extraordinary dignity. He was gentle (Matt.12: 19) 
and affectionate (‘how He loved him ”—J.11: 36). Meek but 
not weak. He denounced the Pharisees to their faces as unjust, 
avaricious, and incontinent hypocrites (Matt. 23: 23-5). 
“ Neither carest thou for any man ” (22 Pent.). He was manly 
in His passion, even to the death. 


(2) Complete self-mastery. Before Herod, silence; in His 
agony, “‘He prayed the longer” (L.22: 43); even from the 
cross He speaks calmly. 
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Specially to be noted is His kindness to : 
Sinners, (e.g.L.15: 2) though no one could 
His CHARITY hate sin more. 
Poor people. He clearly preferred the 
common people to the rich. Working boatmen are His “friends” 
(J.15: 15). 


Infirm people. He could refuse no appeal—even when it was an 
embarrassment—“ tell no man.” 
Children (Mk.10: 14, Matt.21:15). Children are drawn to kind 


people. 

Everyone. In short, Jesus always showed unselfish con- 
sideration for others. Even in Gethsemani “ Let these go 
their way ” (J.18: 18). On the way to Calvary “‘ Weep not over 
Me.” Also A.10: 38. [Mnem.8.P.I.C.E.] 

Truly, Jesus’ character is perfection. ‘‘I have sinned in 

betraying innocent blood ”—Judas. ‘ Indeed 
THE “ Way” this was a just man ”—a soldier at Calvary. 
“ Jesus will never be surpassed ’—Renan. 

We were made to know, love, and serve God ; and so gain 
everlasting life. Jesus is “‘ the way.” The better we know Him 
and His goodness, the easier to love and serve Him, i.e. to keep 
His commandments. And so gain everlasting life. 
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ON PROMOTING CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS, 
POPE PIUS XII. 


oewashginneoty missionaries toiling in a vast field of labour “ that 

the word of the Lord may run its course triumphantly ’’(#) 
are in Our thoughts in a special way on the occasion of the 
Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the Encyclical Letter Rerum 
Ecclesiae(?) of Our Predecessor of immortal memory Pius XI, 
wherein he laid down wise norms for the greater development of 
Catholic missions. The consideration of the progress this holy 
cause has made in the intervening years has brought Us no small 
consolation. As We remarked in an audience on June 24th, 
1944 to the directors of the Pontifical Missionary Work ‘‘ The 
Catholic missionary movement both in Christian and pagan 
lands has gained such force and momentum and is of such 
proportions as perhaps was never witnessed before in the annals 
of Catholic missions.” (*) 


In view of the upheavals and dangers of the present time, 
‘when not a few people are divided by conflicting interests, We 
consider it very opportune on the present occasion to reiterate 
Our approval of this work. For missionaries preach to all men 
the practice of natural and Christian virtues and that brotherly 
and common fellowship which transcends racial conflicts and 
national frontiers. 


On that occasion when We addressed the directors of the 
above mentioned Work, We made the following observations . 
among others: “. . . It is in keeping with your apostolate not 
to be hampered by any national frontiers ; for your work which 
unites you in fraternal co-operation, clearly manifests to all 
that: note of the Catholic Church which rejects discord, flees 
division, and abhors all disputes which agitate nations and © 
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sometimes bring them to utter ruin. We refer to that Christian 
faith and universal Christian charity which transcend all 
opposing camps and national boundaries and reach out to the 
ends of the earth. They are the motives that spur each one of 
you on to reach your goal, which is the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God throughout the whole world.’’(‘) 


We gladly avail Ourselves of this Twenty Fifth Anniversary 
of the Encyclical Letter Rerum Ecclesiae to express Our apprecia- 
tion of the work which has been accomplished and the great 
consolation it has given Us, and further to exhort all to go 
forward with still greater zeal ; all Our Venerable Brethren in 
the Episcopacy, We mean, all missionaries, priests and individual 
faithful, both in missionary lands and throughout the whole 
world, who by their prayers, by training and helping future 
missionaries, or by obtaining material aid promote this most 
important work. 


* * * 


We should like first of all to touch here briefly on the 
progress that has happily been made. In 1926 the number of 
Catholic missions amounted to 400, but today it is almost 600. 
At that date the number of Catholics in the missions did not 
exceed 15,000,000 while today it is almost 20,800,000. At that 
time the number of native and foreign priests in the missions 
was about 14,800; today their number is more than 26,800. 
Then all bishops in the missions were foreigners ; during the 
past twenty five years 88 missions have been entrusted to 
native clergy ; moreover with the establishment of the Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy and the appointment of native bishops in quite 
a few places, it has become more apparent that the religion of 
Jesus Christ is really Catholic and that no part of the world is 
excluded from it. 


For instance in Pakistan and in some parts of Africa thé 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy has been juridically established ; threé 
very important Plenary Councils have been held, the first if 
1934 in Indochina, the second in 1937 in Australia and the § 
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third last year in India. Minor seminaries have been greatly 
increased and strengthened. The number of those studying in 
major seminaries, which twenty five years ago was only 1,770 
is now 4,300 ; moreover many regional seminaries have been 
built. Attached to the College of Propaganda Fide in Rome a 
Missionary Institute has been inaugurated ; while in Rome and 
elsewhere not a few university chairs of missiology have been 
founded. Likewise in this beloved city the College of St. Peter 
has been equipped to give a more thorough and better adapted 
theological, moral and apostolic training to native priests. 
Moreover two universities have been founded ; high schools 
which formerly numbered 1,600, today number more than 5,000 ; 
the number of elementary and primary schools has been almost 
doubled ; the same can be said for dispensaries and hospitals 
where every kind of sick and infirm, including lepers, are cared 
for. In addition there have been the following developments : 
“The Missionary Union of the Clergy ” during this period has 
increased greatly ; ‘‘ Fides ” news service has been established ; 
almost everywhere missionary periodicals are growing in number 
and enjoy a wide circulation; many missionary congresses 
have been held, among which that held in Rome during the 
Holy Year, deserves special mention, giving as it did a clear 
picture of the nature and extent of the missionary work being 
done ; a short time ago a Eucharistic Congress was held at 
Kumasi in the Gold Coast of Africa which was remarkable alike 
for the number and piety of its participants ; and lastly a special 
day in the year has been appointed by Us to help with prayer 
and alms the Pontifical Work of the Holy Childhood.(5) All 
these developments make it obvious that the work of the 
apostolate has adapted itself to the changing conditions and 
growing needs of our time by employing new and more modern 
methods. 

Nor must We omit to mention that during this period there 
were duly established in different regions five Apostolic Dele- 
gations, which are under the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation 
of Propaganda Fide ; moreover Apostolic Nuncios or Inter- 
nuncios have been appointed to a number of missionary 
territories. In this connection it may be asserted that the | 
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presence and activity of these Prelates have borne abundant 
fruit. It is their special merit that greater co-ordination and 
collaboration have been realized among missionaries who are 
working towards a common end. Our Legates likewise have 
contributed considerably to this result. They often visit each 
district and also from time to time take part in Our name in 
meetings of the Hierarchy, during which the experiments which: 
_ have been prudently tried out by different Local Ordinaries, are 
pooled to the common advantage, and by common agreement 
easier and more efficient methods of apostolate have been 
adopted. Besides, this fraternal co-ordination of the activities of 
the faith has also been conducive to a better appreciation of the 
Catholic religion on the part of public authorities, even when 
they are non-Catholic. 

What We have briefly written here about the progress of 
the Missions during the past twentyfive years, and what We had 
the pleasure of witnessing during the Holy Year, when consider- 
able numbers from distant missionary countries flocked to Rome 
to obtain grace and to receive Our blessing, all this, We say, 
strongly urges Us to repeat the burning desire expressed by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles when writing to the Romans : “. . . that 
I may have some spiritual gift to share with you so as to 
strengthen your resolve ; or rather, so that the faith we find in 
each other, you and I, may be an encouragement to yon and to 
me as well.”’(°) 

It seems to Us that the Divine Master Himself is repeating 
to everyone those words of consolation and exhortation : “ Lift 
up your eyes and see the countries ; for they are white already 
to harvest.”(7) But since the number of missionaries is inade- 
quate for present needs, the following words are in a way the 
counterpart of that invitation : ‘‘ The harvest indeed is great, 
but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he send forth labourers into his harvest.’’(§) 

It is a great consolation to Us to know that the number of 
missionary vocations is happily on the increase at the present 
-time and promises well for the Church ; still very much remains 
to be done ; there is still much need of prayer. When We consider 
the countless peoples who are to be called to the one fold and 
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to the one haven of salvation by the preaching of these mission- 
aries, We address to the heavenly Prince of Pastors the words of 
Ecclesiasticus : “‘ For as thou hast been sanctified in us in their 
sight, so thou shalt be magnified among them in our presence, 
that they may know thee, as we have known thee, that there is 
no God beside thee, O Lord.’’(°) 


* * * 


Now this salutary progress of the work of the missions has 
cost not only the ceaseless and great labours of those who sowed 
the seed of the Gospel, but also much blood of martyrs. During 
the course of the centuries there have not been lacking in some 
countries most violent persecutions of the nascent Church ; and 
in our own time there are countries in the Far East which are 
being purpled with martyrs’ blood in the same cause. We have 
learned that many of the faithful and also nuns, missionaries, 
native priests and even bishops have been driven from their 
homes, despoiled of their possessions and languish in want as 
exiles or have been arrested, thrown into prison or into con- 
centration camps, or sometimes cruelly done to death, because . 
they were devoutly attached to their faith. 

Our heart is overwhelmed with grief when We think of the 
hardships, suffering and death of these our beloved children. 
Not only do We love them with a fatherly love, but We reverence 
them with a fatherly veneration, since We are fully aware that 
their high sense of duty is sometimes crowned with martyrdom. 
Jesus Christ, the first martyr, said : “‘ If they have persecuted 
Me, they will also persecute you.’() “In the world you will 
have distress. But have confidence. I have overcome the 
world.”(") ‘ Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground 
die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much. 

Missionaries in foreign lands who die in the fulfilment of 
their sacred duty are seeds destined, when God so wills, to bear 
abundant fruit. Wherefore the Apostle Paul asserted : ‘‘ We 
glory in tribulations.”(*) St. Cyprian, bishop and martyr, 
consoled and animated the Christians of his day with these 
words : ‘‘ The Lord has willed that we should even rejoice over 
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persecutions because, when persecutions occur, then the faith 
is crowned, God’s soldiers are put to the test, and heaven is 
opened to martyrs. We have not enlisted in an army merely to 
think of peace and to decline battle, seeing that the Lord, the 
master of humility, tolerance and suffering, has taken the first 
place in the conflict, that He might first do what He taught us. 
to do and that He might Himself first endure for us what He 
exhorts us to endure.’’(#*) 

The missionaries who toil in distant lands are chempioning 
a cause not unlike that of the early Church. For those who along 
with the Princes of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, brought the 
Gospel to the citadel of the Roman Empire found themselves in 
a rather similar situation in Rome. If one remembers that the 
infant Church at that time was devoid of all natural means and 
was exposed to hardships, trials and persecutions, he must be 
deeply struck with admiration at the sight of a handful of 
unarmed Christians overthrowing what was perhaps the greatest 
power that ever existed. What happened then, will undoubtedly 
often happen again. Just as the youth David, who put his 
trust more in God’s help than in his own sling, laid low the 
armour-clad giant Goliath, so the divine society, which Christ 
founded, can never be overcome by an earthly power, but is 
destined to come forth the serene conqueror of all persecutions. 
Though We know well that this is due to the indefectible divine 
promises, still We cannot but express Our gratitude to all those 
who have borne witness to their unshaken and invincible faith 
in Jesus Christ and in His Church, the pillar and ground of 
truth,() exhorting them at the same time to continue in their 
constancy. 

News very frequently reaches Us of their invincible and 
virile faith, which fills Our heart with great consolation. Though 
some have tried to separate the children of the Catholic Church 
from Rome and from this Apostolic See, as though patriotism 
and loyalty so required, yet Catholics have been and are able 
to make the fully justified rejoinder that, while they are second 
to none in the matter of patriotism, they genuinely desire to. 
enjoy a rightful liberty. 

Now what We have touched upon above, must be par- 
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ticularly borne in mind, namely that what still remains to be 
accomplished in this field calls for an enormous effort and 
innumerable labours. Let us remember that our brethren “ who 
sit in darkness and shadow ’’(#*) form an immense multitude that 
can be reckoned at about 1,000,000,000. 

Hence it appears that the ineffable sigh of the most loving 
Heart of Christ is echoing still : ‘‘ And other sheep I have that 
are not of this fold : them also I must bring. And they shall 
hear My voice : and they shall be one fold and one shpeherd.”’(!”) 


There are some shepherds, as you know, Venerable Brethren» 
who strive to lead away the sheep from this one fold and haven 
of salvation ; you likewise know that this danger is daily growing 
greater. When We consider before God the immense number of 
men without the truth of the Gospel, and duly reckon the grave 
danger that faces many from the prevalence of atheistic 
materialism or from a certain so-called Christian creed which 
is infected by the tenets and errors of communism, We feel the 
deepest concern and solicitude that nothing be left undone to 
promote the work of the apostolate throughout the world. We 
make Our own the exhortation of the Prophet saying : “ Cry, 
cease not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet.”(#*) 

We pray God especially for those Missionaries who labour in 
the interior of Latin America, since We are aware of the danger- 
ous pitfalls to which they are exposed from the open and covert 
attacks of heretical teaching. 


* * * 


With a view to promoting still more effectively the work of 
evangelization by our missionaries and to prevent one drop of 
their sweat and blood from being shed in vain, We should like 
here to explain briefly the principles and norms that must guide 
the zeal and activity of Catholic Missionaries. 

First of all it is to be observed that the person who has 
been called by God to evangelize distant non-Christian lands, 
has received a very great and sublime vocation. He consecrated 
his life to God in order to spread His Kingdom to the farthest 
ends of the earth. He “ does not seek what is his, but what is 
Christ’s.”(!®) He can apply to himself in a special way those . 
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beautiful sayings of St. Paul: ‘‘ For Christ .; . we are ambas- 
sadors.’() ‘ Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war 
according to the flesh.”(#4) To“ the weak I became weak that 
I might gain the weak.” (?2) 

He must, therefore, consider the country he is going to 
evangelize as a second fatherland and love it with due charity. 
Furthermore let him not seek any earthly advantage for his 
own country or religious Institute, but rather what may help 
towards the salvation of souls. Certainly he should dearly love 
his fatherland and his Order, but the Church should be loved 
with a still more ardent devotion. And let him remember that 
nothing will be to the advantage of his own Order that is 
detrimental to the good of the Church. 

Moreover it is necessary that those who are called to this 
kind of apostolate should not only get the spiritual and intel- 
lectual training that befits ecclesiasticals tudents, before going 
out on the missionfield, but should learn in addition those 
subjects which will be most useful to them when they come to 
preach the Gospel in foreign lands. Hence they should be given 
a sound knowledge of languages, especially of those which they 
will require at some future date. Besides, they should be 
sufficiently instructed in the sciences of medicine, agriculture, 
ethnography, history, geography, etc. 

_ . The object of missionary activity, as all know, is to bring 
the light of the Gospel to new races and to form new Christians. 
However, the ultimate goal of missionary endeavour, which 
should never be lost sight of, is to establish the Church on sound 
foundations among non-Christian peoples, and place it under its 
own native Hierarchy. 

In a letter which We wrote on the 9th August last year to 
Our beloved son Peter Cardinal Fumasoni Biendi, Prefect of. 
the S. Congregation of Propaganda Fide, We mentioned the 
following points among others : “‘ The Church’s aim is not the 
domination of peoples or the gaining of temporal dominions ; 
she is eager only to bring the supernatural light of faith to all 
peoples, and to promote the interests of civilization and culture, 
and fraternal concord among nations.” (**) 

In the Apostolic Letter Maximum illud(*) of Our Pre- 
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decessor of immortal memory, Benedict XV, given in the year 
1919, and in the encyclical Letter Rerum Ecclesiae,(*) of Our 
immediate Predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, it was laid 
down that the Missions should have as the final goal of their 
activities the establishment of the Church in new territories. 
And We Ourselves when, as We have said, We received in aud- 
ience the directors of Mission Activities in 1944, made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘“ The magnanimous and noble purpose which 
missionaries have is the propagation of the faith in new lands 
in such a way that the Church may ever become more firmly 
established in them and as soon as possible reach such a stage 
of development that it can continue to exist and flourish without 
the aid of Missionary Organizations. These Missionary Organiza- 
tions do not serve their own ends, but it is their task to use 
every endeavour to realize the lofty purpose We have already 
mentioned. When that has been attained, then let them be 
happy to turn to other fields.”’(*) ‘‘ Wherefore let the missionary 
take up no permanent abode in those places where the work of 
the apostolate has reached fu'l development, since it is up to 
him to evangelize and sanctify the whole world. The missionary’s. 
appointed task is to promote ever more rapidly in district after 
district till the last man in the most remote corner of the earth 
has been reached, the Kingdom of the Divine Redeemer who 
rose triumphant from the dead and to Whom is given all power 
in heaven and on earth.(?’) 

It is clear, however, that the Church cannot be pengealy. 
and duly established in new territories, unless all is there 
organized as time and circumstances require and especially 
unless a native clergy equal to the need has been properly 
educated and trained. In this connection We should like to 
borrow the grave and wise directives of the Encyclical Letter 
Rerum Ecclesiae: “. . . While each of you should try to have as 
large a number of native students as possible, you must further 
make it your aim to fashion and develop in them sacerdotal 
sanctity and such an apostolic spirit and zeal for the salvation 
of their own people that they will be ready to lay down their 
lives for their fellow-tribesmen and fellow-countrymen.” (?*) 

“Suppose owing to war or policital upheavals there is a 
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change of government in some missionary territory, and the 
request is made or a law passed that the foreign missionaries of 
a certain country must leave : suppose again a more likely case, 
that the native population raised to a higher degree of culture 
and political development, in order to gain its freedom, wants 
to drive out of their territory all governors, armed forces and 
missionaries belonging to the occupying foreign power and that 
it cannot do so otherwise than by force. What then, We ask, 
would be the disaster that would threaten the Church throughout 
all that territory, unless full provision has been made for the 
needs of the Christian populace by a network of native priests 
throughout the whole country ? ”’(°) 

We are profoundly grieved as We behold these conditions 
which Our immediate Predecessor described with almost 
prophetic vision verified in many parts of the Far East. There 
what were most flourishing Missions ripe for the harvest,(24) are 
now, alas, reduced to the direst straits. Would that it were 
permitted Us to hope that the peoples of Korea and China, who 
are naturally cultured and honourable and have been renowned 
from early times for their high standard of civilization, may as 
soon as possible be freed not only from turbulent factions and 
wars, but from the inimical doctrine which seeks only the things 
of earth and scorns the things of heaven ; and, moreover that 
they may appraise rightly the Christian charity and virtue of 
foreign missionaries and native priests who strive only to 
promote the genuine good of the people by their labours and, 
if necessary, by the sacrifice of their lives. 

We return heartfelt thanks to God that in both countries 
a@ numerous clergy chosen from among the people has grown up 
as the frture hope of the Church, and that not a few dioceses 
have been entrusted to the care of native bishops. That this 
stage of development should have been reached redounds to the 
credit of the foreign missionaries. © 

In this respect We think fit to point out something which 
should be carefully borne in mind when mission territory that 
has been under the care of foreign missionaries, is entrusted to 
a native bishop and clergy. It is not necessary that the religious 
Institute whose members tilled the mission field with their 
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sweat, should leave it altogether when by decree of the 8S. 
Congregation of Propaganda Fide the vineyard, which was 
cultivated by them and is now flourishing, is handed over to other 
husbandmen. It will be advantageous and becoming that such 
a religious Institute remain on to co-operate with the newly 
appointed native bishop. As in the rest of the Catholic dioceses 
of the world, Religious usually assist the Local Ordinary, so in 
Mission countries let them not cease, though foreigners, to 
labour for the Church in an auxiliary capacity. Thus what the 
Divine Master proclaimed at the well of Sichar will be happily 
fulfilled : “‘ And he that reapeth, receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life everlasting : that both he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together.” 


* 


We desire to address and exhort in this Encyclical Letter 
not only missionary priests but also those laymen who “ with a 
great heart and a willing mind” (**) collaborate with the 
missionaries in the ranks of Catholic Action. 


It can certainly be claimed that the lay co-operation which 
we today call Catholic Action, has existed since the foundation 
of the Church. Indeed the Apostles and other preachers of the 
Gospel received no little help from it and the Christian religion 
thereby made great advances. In this respect Apollo, Lidia, 
Aquila, Priscilla and Philemon are mentioned by the Apostle of 
the gentiles. We have also these words of his to the Philippians : 
“ Yes, and I ask thee, who sharest the yoke so loyally, to take 
part with them ; they have worked for the Gospel at my side, 
as much as Clement and those other fellow-labourers of mine, 
whose names are recorded in the book of life.” (**) 


Likewise all know that the Gospel followed the great 
Roman roads and was spread not only by bishops and priests 
but also by public officials, soldiers and private citizens. 
Thousands of Christian neophytes, whose names are today 
unknown, were fired with zeal to promote the new religion they 
had embraced and endeavoured to prepare the way for the 
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coming of the Gospel. That explains why after about one 
hundred years Christianity had penetrated into all the chief 
cities of the Roman Empire. 


St. Justinus, Minucius Felix, Aristides, the consul Acilius 
Glaber, the patrician Flavius Clemens, St. Tarcicius and countless 
holy martyrs of both sexes, who strengthened and enriched the 
growth of the Ohurch by their labours and the shedding of their 
blood, can in a certain sense be called the advance guard and 
forerunners of Catholic Action. Here We wish to cite the 
striking observation of the author of the letter to Diognetus (*), 
which even today has a message for us: “ Christians dwell in 
their native countries as though aliens ; . . . every foreign land 
is their home and the land of their birth is foreign soil.” 


During the barbarian invasions of the Middle Ages, we see 
men and women of royal rank and even workmen and valiant 
Christian women of the common people using every endeavour 
to convert their fellow citizens to the religion of Jesus Christ 
and to fashion their morals according to its pattern, so as to 
safeguard both religion and the state from approaching danger. 
Tradition tells us that when our immortal predecessor, Leo the 
Great, courageously opposed Attila, when he invaded Italy, two 
Roman consuls stood by his side. When formidable hordes of 
Huns were besieging Paris, the holy virgin Genevieve, who was 
given to a life of continuous prayer and austere penance, cared 
for the souls and bodies of her fellow citizens with wondrous 
charity. Theodolinda, Queen of the Longobards, zealously 
summoned her people to embrace the Christian religion. King 
Reccaredus of Spain endeavoured to rescue his people from the 
Arian heresy and to lead them back to the true Faith. In France 
there were not only Bishops, such as Remigius of Rheims, 
Caesarius of Arles, Gregory of Tours, Eligius of Noyon and many 
others, who were eminent for virtue and apostolic zeal, but 
Queens also can be found during that period who taught the 
truths of Christianity to the untutored masses and who gave 
food and shelter and renewed strength to the sick, the hungry 
and the victims of every human misfortune. For example, 
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Clotilda so influeuced Clovis in favour of the Catholic religion 
that she had the great joy of bringing him into the true Church. 
Radegunda and Bathilda cared for the sick with supreme 
charity and even restored lepers to health. In England Queen 
Bertha welcomed St. Augustine when he came to evangelize 
that nation and earnestly exhorted her husband Ethelbert to 


-accept the teaching of the Gospel. No sooner had the Anglo- 


Saxons, of both high and low degree, men and women, young 
and old, embraced the Christian faith, than they were led as 
though by divine inspiration to unite themselves to this Apostolic 
See by the closest bonds of piety, fidelity and devotion. 


In Germany we witness the admirable spectacle of St. 
Boniface and his companions traversing those regions on their 
apostolic journeys and making them fruitful by their generous 
labours. The sons and daughters of that valiant and noble land 
felt inspired to offer their efficient collaboration to monks, 
priests and bishops in order that the light of the Gospel might 
be daily more widely diffused throughout those vast regions 
and that Christian doctrine and Christian virtue might ever 
make greater advances and reap a rich harvest of souls. 


Thus in every age, thanks to the tireless labours of the 
clergy and also to the co-operation of the laity, the Catholic 
Church has not only advanced its spiritual kingdom, but has 
also led nations to increased social prosperity. Everybody 
knows the social reforms of St. Elizabeth in Hungary, of St. 
Ferdinand in Castile and of St. Louis IX in France. By their 
holy livés and zealous labours they brought about salutary 
improvement in the different classes of society by instituting 
reforms, by spreading the true Faith everywhere, by valiantly 
defending the Church and above all by their personal example. 
Nor are we unaware of the excellent merits of the Guilds during 
the Middle Ages. In these Guilds artisans and skilled workers of 
both sexes were enrolled, who, notwithstanding the fact that 
they lived in the world, kept their eyes fixed upon the sublime 
ideal of evangelical perfection. Not only did they eagerly 
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pursue this ideal, but together with the clergy they exerted 
every effort to bring all others to do the same. 


The same condition which prevailed in the early days of 
the Church are still to be found in many areas which have been 
evangelized by missionaries ; or at least their peoples suffer 
disadvantages which had to be left to a future generation to 
face and remedy. For that reason it is imperative that the 
laity should in great numbers enter the serried ranks of Catholic 
Action, and thus co-operate generously, earnestly and diligently 
with the Hierarchy in promoting the apostolate. The work of 
catechists is assuredly necessary ; yet no less necessary is the 
industry and skill of those who out of pure charity are ready to 
help gratuitously the ministers of God in the performance of 
their duties. 

We therefore desire that there be everywhere erected, as 
far as is possible, associations of Catholic men and women, and 
also of students, of workers, of artists, of athletes, and other 
clubs and sodalities, which can be considered the auxiliaries of 
the missionaries. In the erection and constitution of these 
organizations, let character, virtue and zeal be preferred to 
numbers. 

It is to be borne in mind that nothing is more efficacious in 
winning for missionaries the confidence of fathers and mothers 
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than devoted care bestowed upon their children. If the minds 
of the young are moulded to Christian truth and their characters 
fashioned according to Christian virtue, they will enrich and 
bring distinction to not only their families but also their com- 
munities. It not rarely happens that if the life of a Christian 
community be in any way remiss or aes they succeed in restoring 
it to its pristine vigour. 

Although it is clear that Catholic Action should exercise its 
influence primarily in promoting the works of the apostolate, its 
members are not prevented from joining other organizations 
whose purpose is to reform social and political life according to 
the principles and teaching of the Gospel ; in fact, their par- 
ticipation not only as citizens, but as Catholics also, is a right 
which they possess and a duty to which they are bound. 


(To be continued) 


NEW BOOKS 


Policy for the West. By Barbara 
Ward. Penguin Books. (A Pen- 
guin Special). 1/6. 


Tue Russians hate us all: they are 
quite prepared to swallow us up: 
the only way to avoid this un- 
pleasant fate, is not to allow them 
to swallow us up: to ensure this 
desirable situation, we have to 
strengthen ourselves, both mili- 
tarily and economically. 

This may seem a facetious, over- 
simplification of Miss Ward’s ex- 
cellent book—but that is not so. 
For each of the above theses is 
well-documented—proved, in fact. 
And a reading of the book should 
make us tremble with apprehen- 
sion at the savage devilry of the 
Soviet system. The book is a 


calm, serene, dispassionate review 
of the hard facts of Soviet policy. 
It is high time that a book of this 
sort was written. We have had 
many of the “‘persecution-type”’ of 
books—harrowing accounts of the 
frightful sufferings of subject 
peoples within the periphery of 
Red influence. These books were, 
very many of them, skilfully 
written, often apostolic in the 
zeal of their authors: and they 
have played their part in the 
crusade against’ Moscow. But a 
brilliant, readable review of 
broader Communist strategy is of 
incalculable value—and that is 
what we have here. 

Miss Ward is an acknowledged 
expert on Economics, and where 
she deals with economic ills, and 
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possible remedies, she is, quite 
clearly, an expert. The economic 
blue-print she supplies, is but one 
of many possible solutions—but it 
is an expert one. However, I 
found her review of the general 
world situation much more inter- 
esting. Miss Ward is not primarily 
a military strategist, and so, her 
review of the present situation, 
and her suggestions for Western 
safety, come from an informed and 
agile but non-military mind. This 
is what we need—the facts are 
given and they are interpreted for 
us, from our own standpoints. In 
fact, the first four chapters of this 
book, where all this matter is to be 
found, are the best, and most 
informative of their sort, I have 
seen. I should love to try to sum- 
marize them—but that is impos- 
sible here. They are quotable, 
aphoristic almost, and they will 
be a boon to all those whose duty, 
or ambition it is to speak with 
authority on Red policy and its 
evils. 


The theory of ‘‘Containment’”’ 
deserves a whole review—an 
exegesis almost, of its own. Miss 
Ward’s name has been identified 
very prominently with this theory, 
since “Policy for the West’’ first 
appeared. It has been com- 
mended, condemned, and argued 
about-in general, suffered the fate 
of any worthwhile suggestion. 
Briefly, it is that “‘strong-points”’ 
should be established around the 
Soviet borders to keep the occu- 
pants safely inside—it is primarily 
a defensive system, never aggres- 
sive, but at the same time, 


abhorring appeasement of any 
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sort. It is a provocative, exciting 
sort of theory. 

Priests should read this book. 
Very many nowadays are anxious 
to possess themselves of the facts 
about Russia. Very many more 
need to master a skilful, sane 
approach to the problem. Unin- 
formed condemnation of Com- 
munism often defeats its own ends, 
If condemnation is necessary, 
even more so is an attractive 
replacement. Nothing is so abhor- 
rent, so indicative of intellectual 
immaturity, a8 apoplectic, almost 
speechless reviling of the enemy's 
position. The enemy does not do 
this—he is careful to show a seem- 
ing friendship: he is the mild one; 
the fatherly corrector. Uninformed 
and uninformative condemnation 
about this, or any other social 
weakness, is harmful to the Church 
and damaging to the intellectual 
status of the priest. 

All this leads to only one 
possible conclusion—read ‘‘Policy 
for the West.” 

F. FALLON 


The Road to Damascus. Vol. II. 
Edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien. 
London : W. H. Allen. Pp.340. 
10/6. 


VoLUME ONE of The Road to 
Damascus appeared early last 
year. Since then five printings 
have not been sufficient to meet 
the public demand. In volume 
two Fr. John A. O’Brien presents 
an equally interesting gallery of 
fourteen converts, including 
Christopher Hollis, ex-communist 
Dorothy Day, Jocelyn Toynbee, 
sister of the historian, Raisss 


Maritain and the Augustine-like 
figure, Thomas Merton. From 
various walks of life they come, 
scientists, journalists, historians, 
communists, clergymen and their 
individual paths to Rome are as 
diverse as their callings. But 
whatever the path and whatever 
the calling ‘‘the motive underlying 
all pilgrimages was the same—the 
desire to find God and the fulness 
of divine revelation.” All have 
suffered alike what Dale Francis, 
another illustrious contributor, 
terms a ‘‘God-ache.”’ 

While it would be tragic if 
anthologies of this kind were to 
supplant what we have come to 
regard as the classical type of full- 
blooded and colourful conversion 
story, yet such anthologies have a 
far greater apologetic value. A 
full-length conversion story must 
be written by an accomplished 
novelist to merit much attention 
from the reading public. Of neces- 
sity the apologetic side of the book 
slips from the reader’s perspective 
when he is swept rhythmically 
from continent to continent, world 
capital to world capital, or from 
oné seat of learning to another. 
The apologetic or really essential 
parts make dull reading when 
thrown confusedly into a maels- 
trom of distracting incident. 

In the anthology there is no 
room for self-dramatization or 
senseless digression. As in this 
volume the parts of a convert’s 
life which have a direct bearing on 
his conversion are placed in their 
correct perspective, whether it be 
@ chance companionship at a uni- 
versity, the caustic remarks of an 


insensitive professor, the sight of an . 
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eld woman on her knees at prayer, 
or the glorious stained-glass of a 
Cathedral. In The Road to Damas- 
cus, by the judicious editing of Fr. 
O’Brien, numerous moral, dog- 
matic and historical problems of 
very topical interest to non- 
Catholics are treated in an 
adequate, interesting and intel- 
ligent way. 

Essayist Lucile Hasley speaks of 
a fine trick God played on her in 
hospital by enabling her to 
stumble ‘“‘across a veritable gold 
mine: good Catholic writing. 
Bernanos, Peguy, Mauriac, Bloy, 
Sigrid Undset, Chesterton, Caryll 
Houslander and others. These 
gifted writers could, in one flash- 
ing metaphor, illuminate certain 
truths that the theologians and 
philosophers, with their dry, 
measured approach, simply dead- 
ened for me.” There is a rich 
gold mine in The Road to Damascus 
also for an honest enquirer and 
sincere seeker of the truth. 

The 8os-et-dona-fer- 
,entes type of Catholic, too, will 
profit like the rest of us from 
reading these pages. For one 
thing he will see that widespread 
inflation all around us has not 
decreased the value of the ‘‘pearl 
of great price’ we received so 
easily when others sacrifice so 
much to obtain it. 

The blurb is somewhat mis- 
leading: except perhaps that being 
two in one flesh Raissa and 
Jacques Maritain can legitimately 
be regarded as contributors to this 
volume while it is Raissa alone 
who actually does the writing. 


Patrick J. SHINE 
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A Saint in Hyde Park. By E. A. 
Siderman. London: Geoffrey 
Bles. Price 7/6. 


FR. McNABB, was, for many years, 
a@ very famous figure in these 
islands—especially in and around 
London, and more particularly 
still on the platform of the C.E.G. 
in Hyde Park. His duties on that 
platform were difficult and weary- 
ing. He was constantly heckled, 
had insults thrown at him, had to 
_ be always on the defensive against 
skilled critics. He treated all 
these as inspired by sincere in- 
quiry, and with his platform 
genius, he spread the fame of 
these C.E.G. meetings to the ends 
of the earth. He had a ‘‘way with 
him” which won for him the 
friendship of many of these very 
hecklers. So it is that this book 
has.a remarkable authorship, for 
E. A. Siderman is an orthordox 


Jew and for many years he was - 


Fr. McNabb’s most persistent and 
most incisive questioner. He gives 
us his memories of scores of Fr. 
McNabb’s addresses, embellished 
with details of personal appear- 
ance, mannerisms and little tricks 
of behaviour. 


Naturally, the subjects dealt 
with range through the whole mass 
of Catholic teaching—and much 
else besides. We have subjects as 
diverse as the Inquisition, and the 
Partition of Ireland: air-raids and 
the riches of the Church: ‘Bloody’ 
Mary and the educational impasse 
of the present day: Eric Gill and 
Maria Monk. But it is all very 
entertaining, with many a good 
retort, many a merry quip, many 


an uproarious situation. And 
always we have the charity and 
humility of a good priest. 

Some things Fr. McNabb felt 
with a special intensity. For 
instance—life is short and hence 
we have time to enjoy the best 
only. Things like cinema queues 
on fine days, lurid magazines, 
popular fiction of no _ worth, 
irritated him. 

Again, his belief that education 
is something for the whole man— 
body and soul, with particular 
emphasis on the latter. His 
opinion of present-day English 
educators was low. ‘There are 
many Catholics,” he said, ‘“‘priests, 
teachers and parents, who seem to 
regard the purpose of education as 
a means of what is called ‘getting 
on in the world.’” Too true— 
because despite the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken to disguise the 
system as one of character-build- 
ing, and mind-strengthening, no 
amount of pretentious nonsense of 
this sort can hide the fact, that 
today the examination governs, 
moulds and forms all education 
and all students. Too little stress 
on the heroic ardour of the Saints, 
says Fr. McNabb, too many oppor- 
tunities to contemplate the lives of. 
the film stars. Prayer is neglected 
at home and at school—the little 
ones are not fed: and this, mind 
you, is about England—pagan 
England ! 

The episodic arrangement of the 
book, is, perhaps, a. little fault. 
But, in the circumstances, it is 
hard to see how else the author 
could have written it. In any case, 
we have a wonderful picture of Fr. 


MeNabb, for his Jewish friend saw 
him for what he was—a true 
soldier of Christ, holding Christ’s 
enemies at bay, helping and guard- 
ing His friends, disarming His 
critics, suffering the reproaches of 
His enemies—and all this glorious 
battle raging on a wooden plat- 
form near the Edgeware Road. 
Doubtless, a book to be read. 


JOHN WALSH 


How to Serve at the Altar. By 
V. Rev. J. Canon Lane, P.P., 
V.F. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. Pp.80. 3/6. 


READING How to Serve at the Altar 
takes some of us back in spirit to 
the ‘Synagogue’ at Maynooth, 
where Canon Lane as Junior Dean 
held classes in Rubrics. During 
his years as Senior Dean, Canon 
Lane published Notes on Some of 
the Ceremonies and new editions of 
the Ritual and Office and Mass for 
the Dead. Now in the light of his 
pastoral experience as Parish 
Priest. he gives us How to Serve at 
the Altar, a simple and most useful 
book on the correct serving of Mass 


While it is claimed that the 
book “will be easily understood by 
all altar-servers,”’ one feels that 
the author has clerical students 
and teachers in mind, rather than 
those tiny mites of eight or nine, 
who can scarcely reach up for the 
Missal. The book will be of 
greatest use to those responsible 
for training altar-boys. Could one 
suggest that the services of clerical 
students might be availed of 
during holiday time for such a 
good work ? Guided by this book, 
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they could do a lot for the serving 
of Mass in their parishes. 


The book has twelve chapters, 
first some general directions con- 
cerning e.g. dress, genuflections, 
bows, etc. (In section VII on the 
kissing of objects no reference is - 
made to kissing objects received 
back from the priest). In chapter 
II the prayers recited by the 
server are printed in excellent 
type. The third chapter is the 
most useful, as it contains the 
instructions for the serving of 
Mass by one server. These are 
given in great detail, though it 
would make for greater clearness 
if more of the general directions of 
chapter I were repeated here again 
where appropriate, e.g. p.31, par. 2 
might read “when the priest is 
vested, the server takes his biretta, 
kisses it (except before Requiem 
Masses) and hands it to the priest,” 
etc. So also par. 3, p.32, and 
later on under Benediction p.60-61. 
In the other chapters there follow, 
in order, instructions for serving at 
Holy Communion outside Mass, 
two servers at Low Mass, Low Mass. 
for the dead, Masses of the 
Dominican and Carmelite Rites, 
the Low Mass of Bishops, Bene- 
diction, and the serving of High 
Mass and of solemn Requiem 
Mass, all excellently treated. 


I wonder if it would not be more 
convenient, and equally correct, 
to leave the small Mass bell on the 
steps of the altar from the beginn- 
ing, instead of having it brought 
there by the server when he 
returns from the Lavabo? (p.37) 
and similarly at Benediction 
(p.61) ? Custom in many places 
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allows the bell to be rung at the 
Domine non sum dignus before the 
Communion of the people (p.38). 
It might be well to warn altar boys 
to be sure to hold the paten level 
as they return to the altar after 
Holy Communion. So many small 
ones are tempted to hold it like a 
bat. Would it be well to say what 
the servers should do if the priest 
opens the Tabernacle door ? 

Hints on the pronunciation of 
the Latin words are included, very 
usefully too. Since the book will 
be used largely by Irish boys, the 
sounds of some Latin words could 
have been effectively illustrated 
from the Irish, e.g. ae as in fae, 
i as in bi, u as in din. But this is 
only by way of suggestion. 

Some very useful pictures— 
pictures of moments during Low 
Mass—are included. Unfortunate- 
ly they are rather dark, and the 
detail is lost. ‘This does not take 
from the excellence of the work, 
which will go a long way towards 
improving the serving of Mass in 
Ireland. That is Canon Lane’s 
ambition and his reward. 

CHRISTOPHER LEE 


Jesus in His Own Words. Com- 
piled by Harold Roper, S.J. 
London : Longmans. ix, 314 pp. 
12/6. 


You have only to take a look at a 
modern bookshelf of Catholic 
Gospel literature to be convinced 
of our indebtedness to translations 
from the French. Besides Lebre- 
ton’s “Life and Teaching of Jesus 
Christ’’ and the immensely popular 
and colourful writings of M. 
Daniel-Rops, there is that estab- 


lished masterpiece, Fr. Lagrange’s 
“Gospel of Jesus Christ.’”’ More 
limited in scope and size, Fr. 
Roper’s book adopts the chrono-. 
logy of Lagrange’s ‘‘Harmony,” 
and acknowledges in the introduc- 
tion its debt to his commentaries 
on the four Gospels. It contains, 
as this introduction states, “all 
the recorded utterances of Jesus 
Christ, arranged in their chrono- 
logical order, with just sufficient 
commentary to explain the cir- 
cumstances in which they were 
uttered, and, where necessary, to 
make their meaning clear.” A 
recent review expressed admiring 
surprise at the newness of this 
approach—alas, poor Papias! 
But how right Fr. Roper is in 
his contention that “to under- 
stand the origins of our faith, to 
acquire a personal knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, and to develop a true 
insight into the Christian spirit, 
we must study Jesus in His own 
words.” It is not so easy to agree 
that for this study catechetical 
works and Bible history are mor 
convenient aids than the Gospels 
themselves. The popularity of 
Mgr. Knox’s version. seems to 
show that a scholarly and imagins- 
tive presentation of the text can 
make the Gospels as accessible to 
the common reader of our day 48 
they were to the Christians for 
whom they were originally written. 
While Fr. Roper does not ignom 
the Knox version, it is the West 
minster translation that is relied § 
on throughout his book. Perhaps 
it is a mid-century bias thi 
tempts one to overlook its many 
merits and find it here and then 


undistinguished, over-faithful ani 
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protestingly archaic. The dis- 
courses and sayings of Our Lord 
are neatly presented in a different 
type from that of the commentary 
whick links them; the synoptic 
variations are noted in brackets, 
and the extra-evangelic sayings— 
collected from early Christian 
literature—are set down in foot- 
notes to discourses dealing with a 
similar theme. A comprehensive 
index enables the reader to find 
the setting of any of the sayings 
without difficulty. 

Since a large part of the book is 
thus taken up, the introduction 
and commentary are brief, but all 


‘praise to the author for the 


amount of clearly written, accur- 
ate information he has packed into 
the space available. Still, some 
of the explanations might have 
been omitted where the meaning 
of the text is obvious, and others 
amplified where things are not so 
clear: the parables, for instance 
would need a somewhat longer 
introduction than they are given 
here. One pauses at the statement 
that “‘the Sermon on the Mount is 
mainly ethical (p.57)’’; and also at 
the view that there was a fore- 
shortening of perspective in the 
original discourse(s) of Our Lord 
on the destruction of the Temple 
and the end of the world. Nor has 
it been merely ‘‘established’’ that 
Christ was crucified on a Friday: 
the Gospels themselves leave no 
doubt about it. 

But enough of niggardliness ! 
Fr. Roper has given us an unusual 
and illuminating book and a very 
interesting account of the Eternal 
Message. 


WALTER KANE 
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New Books 


The Vatican—The Story of the 
Vatican City. By Ann Carnahan, 
with Photographs by David 
Seymour. London: Odhams 
Press. Pp. 160. Price 12/6. 


The Vatican—The Story of the 
Vatican City—is an original and 
artistic, if unpretentious, con- 
tribution to the literature on 
Rome published during the Holy 
Year. 


The authoress introduces the 
theme by telling how she had the 
good fortune to be present at an 
interview given by Cardinal Pacelli 
during his visit to America in 1936. 
When he was made Pope in 1939 
she determined to see him again, to 
see Rome, to walk about the 
Eternal City, to talk with the 
common people, to live among 
them and then to write her im- 
pressions. Her ambition was not 
fulfilled until 1949, when for ten 
weeks, she had the good fortune to 
reside in Vatican City. The present 
work is the fruit of her experiences. 

Beginning with a brief intro- 
duction, explanatory of how the 
book came to be written, the 
authoress describes the daily round 
of life in the Vatican. She then 
takes the reader to St. Peter’s, the 
Sistine Chapel, the art galleries, 
the library, the- gardens, the rail- 
way station. As one goes with her 
one has the impression of being 
brought, not on a conducted tour, 
but rather on a pleasant stroll 
through the Vatican, by a friendly 
and very privileged citizen. 

The photographs which illus- 
trate the work profusely are as 
original and intimate as the text.. 
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Journalism and photography have 
united in high artistry to produce 
a work of more than ephemeral 
interest. 

PaTRICK MAHER 


I Believed. The Autobiography 
of a former British Communist. 
By Douglas Hyde. London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd. 1950. 
Pp.303. Price 10/6. 


I Believed is the story of the 
author’s Communist faith from its 
first beginnings, excited by the 
industrial miseries which he wit- 
nessed as a boy in Bristol in the 
middle twenties. Believing that it 
was possible to be at once a 
Communist and a Christian, Doug- 
las Hyde held for a time to his 
career as a preacher. But Marxist 
indoctrination soon expelled his 
belief in God, and there began a 
brilliant career of service to- the 
Communist cause which brought 
the author eventually to the post 
of News Editor in the Daily 
Worker. The strange turn of 
events which started a doubt in 
his mind and eventually led to his 
conversion is but another of the 
wonderful ironies of Providence. 


But more important than the 
case history of a convert is the 
picture which the book gives of 
the living and active Communist 
faith. For faith it is, and the 
convincing report of it in J Believed 
should be of the greatest value to 
the serious reader in understanding 
the springs of Marxist Action. 
Hyde and his fellow Communists 
were neither monsters nor morons; 
treachery, deceit and sabotage 
were commonplaces of technique 
but they were undertaken only for 
the cause. And it was the final 
clear realisation that no human 
misery was to be permitted to 
deter the advance of Communism 
in Europe that persuaded the 
author to abandon his Marxist 
faith. 

The author speaks charitably of 
his former Communist friends. 
Because of that the picture is all 
the more convincing of the hold 
which the Marxist faith exercises 
on minds that have not enlightened 
Christian supports. 


Every priest should read this 
book. 


J, G. McGarry 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Furrow of the Cross. 
Mother Maria de la Virgen 
Dolorosa. By a Sister of the 
Society. Dublin: M. H. Gill. 
Price 3/6. 


MANY are the grains of wheat 
which, falling in the furrow of the 
Cross, have brought forth rich 
harvests of sanctity. This little 
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book introduces us to a shining 
example from our own time of that 
great fact of Christian history. 
“It helps us to realise,” as the 
preface by Fr. Egan, S.J. puts it, 
“at a time when one hears 80 
much of half-hearted Christians 
and whole-hearted anti-Christians 
that the Word of God is living and 
effectual, and more piercing than 4 
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two-edged sword.” Mother Maria 
de la Virgen Dolorosa (1879-1941) 
was a frail girl from Barcelona, 
who entered the Society of Mary 
Reparatrix at the turn of the 
century. The story of her triumph 
over physical disability, and of her 
heroic. courage and inspiring ex- 
ample during the Red Terror in 
Spain, is told very simply and 
beautifully by a Sister of the 
Society, and what an intensely 
moving and edifying story it is ! 
WALTER KANE 


All Hallows Annual, 1950-1951. 


THe portrait of the late Father 
O’Donnell by Leo Whelan, which 
was exhibited at this year’s 
Academy, makes a striking frontis- 
piece for the 1951 Annual, which 
has many commemorative features 
dealing with the distinguished 
President of All Hallows who died 
last December. To thousands of 
readers who had not the good 
fortune to feel his personal influ- 
ence, Father O’Donnell revealed in 
his book, The Priest of Today, His 
Ideals and Duties, his modesty, 
zeal and good sense, qualities 
which his long rule have enshrined 
as part of the tradition of a great 
college. 


Whom My Soul Loveth. Monthly 
Holy Hour Reflections for 
Priests and Religious. By Bene- 
dict Ballou, O.F.M. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press. 


THESE Holy Hour reflections were 
written originally, the author tells 
us, for religious sisters and later 


New Books 


adapted fof seminarians .and 
priests. The reflections, one for 
each month, follow the familiar 
pattern of adoration, petition, 
reparation and thanksgiving and 
build the meditation on a theme 
taken from the gospels. The 
writing, though warm, is verbose 
and repetitious; most readers would 
find a pointed style more stimu- 
lating. 

J. G. MoGarrRy 


The Miniature Question Box. 
By Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
C.S.P. New York: The Paulist 
Press. Pp. 250. Price 45 cents, 


post paid. 


Ir was the late Stephen Gwynn 
who said: ‘‘To re-read is the 
highest compliment that can be 
paid to a writer.’’ Perhaps he was 
right, but, surely, to be re-printed 
is equally pleasing to the average 
author. Judged, however, by 
either norm, Father Bertrand 
Conway, C.S.P., must be a very 
satisfied man, for his book, The 
Question Boz, is still a prime 
favourite with publisher as well as 
reader. Since April 1903, when it 


‘ first appeared, it has been trans- 


lated into six languages and has 
sold something in the region of four 
mnillion copies. 

The original Question Box con- 
tained about a thousand questions 
on faith and morals selected out of 
a total of a quarter of a million 
received during thirty-one years 
of missions in the United States 
and Canada, All these queries 
were answered with wonderful 
cogency and with a wealth of 
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bibliographical reterences to all 
sorts of literature ancient and 
modern. 

The present opusculum is not 
intended to supersede the original, 
but to serve as a convenient aid 
on the occasions when accurate 
brevity is more important to an 
effective apologetic than that 
scholarship which is all too often 


no less exhausting than exhaustive. 
All the essentials of the origina] 
are to be found in the Miniature 
Question Box and also more than a 
little additional material, as, for 
example, answers to problems 
about the Morality of War, Air- 
raids and the Atom or Hydrogen 
Bomb. 

P. O’ 


BE NOT AFRAID 


Be not afraid ; 


I too have suffered, looking from the bridge 


That spans despair : 


(Huge heaving darkness, quiet, but for the sound 
Of the swift river, calling far away 


Forgetfulness). 
And I have felt 


‘All that sustained and friended me dissolve 
Like sunset cities fading cold and grey ; 
And all that men have said to comfort man 
Died as men die, a murmur far away. 

And yet I knew that He I sought was near 


But hidden ; 
And I cried in fear 


Weak as a child awaking in the night 
And lo He was beside me, and He said : 


Be not afraid ; 


It is your strength that mocks you, lean on Me: 
The Father draws you and your Mother waits. 


LAURENCE CURRY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 


The problem of a priest’s reading touched upon in recent 
letters is complex. How much free reading may there be in a 
priest’s life, as distinct from obligatory reading? Reading is 
obligatory in preparation for sermons, lectures, conferences, 
instructions, talks to sodalities and to classes in schools. 
Obligatory also is an intelligent reading of at least one Catholic 
weekly newspaper, and for some priests an ecclesiastical periodi- 
eal. It goes without saying that the tradition of private spiritual 
reading ought to be included in this category, as also a cursory 
reading of a daily or weekly secular newspaper. The question 
of how much time ought to be given to obligatory reading under 
these headings is a simple one. The answer is : as much time as 
the necessity of each particular occasion requires. : 

Not so easily disposed of is the question of free reading. 
Free reading includes reading for self-improvement, reading for 
relaxation, reading as a hobby, or reading for purely extrinsic 
purposes of utility. On the hypothesis that there is no obligation 
to read under these headings, the question to be examined is 
“How much time may be given to such reading?’ A purely 
academic answer would be : some or all of a priest’s spare time 
when he has adequately fulfilled his daily duties. That view- 
point does not take cognizance of actual conditions of pastoral 
life. A priest may possibly have no spare time. If he ministers 
in a fair-sized town, not to speak of a city, his time will be well 
filled with regular routine duties combined with an unclassified 
miscellany of incidental duties and unavoidable occupations. 
However inconvenient any of these may be, a priest who is 
unselfish will never try to evade them. A normal feature of his 
life in such a parish will be that there is no spare time in the 
sense under discussion. 

It used to be generally considered that a country curate has 
a generous amount of spare time. The belief has not yet died out 
that from Monday to Saturday he is virtually a free man. 
Indeed, if we may believe what we hear, the mythical “ slack 
parish ’ was a reality in a past which is not too remote ; though 
now it must be a rarity. It is true that the tempo of life is slower 
in a country parish ; it is true that the number of the priest’s 
specific duties is notably smaller than in a town ; it is true that 
his time is less broken up. And during most of the year the 
curate in the country can have eight hours in bed every night. 
But, on the other hand, in the country things take longer to do. 
The people are more scattered. Visiting of the sick takes longer. 
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Indeed, one sick call may take anything up to two hours. The 
priest has also to do things that in a town he would not have to 
do—minor jobs connected with the care of the house and its 
immediate surroundings. Tradesmen are not easily got for such 
jobs in the country. As there is no electricity, many things can 
conveniently be done only by daylight ; and the long winter 
evenings, which are supposed to be the “ spare time,’’ have to 
be used for dealing with correspondence and doing compulsory 
reading and spiritual duties. 

Most country curates would have to admit that in general 
their day is fully occupied, and that if they want to make time 
for free reading, it must usually be at the expense of some duty. 
If, therefore, a priest desires to read for culture or pleasure, he 
needs some kind of justifying formula, for he cannot invoke the 
concept of duty. If he does it as necessary recreation, the amount 
of time gained for it will not be much. If he does if for culture, 
he may possibly consider that the ultimate benefit, direct to 
himself, indirect to others, of his reading may outweigh the 
immediate good of attending to the duty of the moment. But@ 
it would be hard to prove that, and unwise to assume it. 

A priest’s whole training in the seminary has given hima@ 
bias not to read. From the age of fourteen up to priestly@ 
ordination he has been grounded in the principle : Duty first—@ 
everything else second. In the seminaries reading is not pe~@ 
mitted except at the times specially allowed for it. Then the 
young priest enters on his ministry, to find that there are now 
special times allowed for reading (for who is to allow them ). 
Duty supervenes. The long train of inhibitions set up by his@ 
years of formation takes effect, and his books remain closed. @ 
He will be at the service of the humblest members of his flock, @ 
if he conceives that to be his duty, rather than indulge his loveg 
of books, noble and splendid though that may be. And indeed 
it makes the heart of a zealous priest happy to think that he@ 
can joyfully sacrifice to God the love of books and culture that 
-God Himself gave him. 4 

In practice, if a priest lives alone, he can read during hs@ 
meals, and for a short while after dinner, and in that way get@ 
through a little every day—a very little, but vastly better than® 
nothing. There are also accidental gaps of five minutes or 80,9 
liable to arise in the most well-ordered day. These are not to be@ 
rejected. A priest who still fears that he is not doing enough 
free reading may reassure himself by the thought that the quality @ 
of his reading matters a great deal more than the amount. And@ 
if he finds that he is actually living a vigorous mental life ong 
short rations of’ reading-matter, then his fears may be disposed 
of by the monition so happily in use at the Roman Curia, nong 


est inquietandus. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ladysbridge, ANDREW WILSON 
Oo. Cork. 
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We are responsibie for all Lighting 

and Stage equipment in Theatres, 

Cinemas, Colleges and Institutions 

throughout Ireland. Latest appar- 
atus always in stock. 


Our Hire Service caters especially 
- for Amateurs and Schools. 
Write for our leaflet to 


62 DAWSON ST. 
*Phane 74030 
Private Demonstration Theatre 
at your disposal. 
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